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face of the earth.” 


“Thou shalt inherit the Holy Earth as a faithful steward, conserving 
its resources and productivity from generation to generation. Thou 
shalt safeguard thy fields from soil erosion, thy living waters from 
drying up, thy forests from desolation, and protect thy hills from 
overgrazing by thy herds, that thy descendants may have abundance 
forever. If any shall fail in this stewardship of the land, thy fruitful 
fields shall become sterile, stony ground and wasting gullies, and thy 
descendants shall decrease and live in poverty or perish from off the 


Deer and Grazing 
Management 


By LEO B. MERRILL, JAMES G. TEER 
and CHARLES C. WALLMO * 


GRAZING STUDIES conducted on 
the Ranch Experiment Station be- 
tween Rocksprings and Sonora, Tex- 
as, have demonstrated a close relation- 
ship between deer population and kind 
and intensity of livestock grazing. The 
kinds and combinations of livestock 
used in the grazing trials were cattle 
alone; sheep alone; goats alone; cat- 
tle, sheep and goats together; and cat- 
tle and goats together. With each kind 
or combination of use, three rates of 
grazing were used: light 16 animal 
units; moderate 32 animal units and 
heavy 48 animal units per section. 

One series of pastures was used for 
a four-pasture deferred rotation sys- 
tem of grazing in which one pasture 
rests while three are grazed. Each pas- 
ture rests four months and is grazed 
twelve. 

Two other small pastures are com- 
pletely protected from livestock graz- 
ing, and on one of these areas deer 
also are excluded. 

Under continuous grazing pastures 
stocked with cattle alone were most 
favorable to deer at all grazing rates. 


The cattle pasture grazed heavily car- 
ries as many deer as the one grazed 
moderately. Deer move freely between 
these two pastures and the lightly 
grazed pasture stocked with cattle, 
sheep and goats (Pastures 10, 11 and 
12) (Figure 1). There is about one 
deer to 15 acres on these three areas. 

Light grazing by cattle alone has 
resulted in pasture improvement dur- 
ing the drouth period and the deer 
population has increased to one deer 
to 7.3 acres. 

Continuous grazing with sheep 
alone greatly influenced the number 
of deer at different rates of use. Heavy 
grazing with sheep alone has resulted 
in marked range deterioration (Fig- 
ure 2). All vegetation has been util- 
ized heavily during the past two years. 
There are two yearling deer in very 
poor condition on the pasture, giving 
a population of one deer to 40 acres. 
However, from the standpoint of deer 
returns the area would be nonproduc- 
tive. 

Moderate grazing with sheep alone 
has caused slight range deterioration. 
Browse use has been relatively heavy 
but not excessive. The population is 
one deer to 20 acres, and returns from 
deer hunting would be fairly good. 

Light grazing with sheep has al- 
lowed pasture improvement. The deer 
population has not followed the gen- 
eral trend of increasing as the result 
of light livestock use. The population 
is one deer to 20 acres. Despite the 
failure of deer population to increase, 
it is doubtful that the grazing pres- 
sure of sheep caused the failure. 

Continuous grazing with goats has 


* Range Specialist, Ranch Experiment 
Station, Sonora, Texas; Biologist, Tex- 
as Game and Fish Commission, Llano, 
Texas; and Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Wildlife Management, 
A. and M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas. 
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been observed for only two years and 
the possibility exists that the pattern 
of the deer distribution might undergo 
further changes. 

Heavy grazing with goats for the 
two years has resulted in very heavy 
browse utilization (Figure 3). The 
grass cover has been reduced very lit- 
tle on the pasture, although the use 
has been heavier the second year than 
the first. This pasture was located in 
an area of previously heavy deer pop- 
ulation (one deer to cight acres) but 
after two years of heavy goat use 
only one deer to 40 acres remained. 
Returns from deer would have de- 
clined sharply. 

Moderate grazing by goats alone 
has resulted in fairly heavy browse 
utilization and slight use on the 
grasses. The deer population has been 
reduced from one deer to eight acres 


Figure 2 


to one deer to 40 acres. The deer re- 
turns would again have been sharply 
reduced. 

Light grazing with goats alone has 
resulted in light use of browse and 
very little use of grasses. The deer 
population is one deer to 20 acres. 
Deer returns from this practice would 
be satisfactory. 

Continuous grazing with cattle, 
sheep and goats has sharply affected 
the number of deer found on pastures 
grazed at different intensities. 

Heavy grazing with cattle, sheep 
and goats has caused range deteriora- 
tion. The browse species, however, 
have not been used as heavily as on 
the pasture grazed heavily with goats 
alone. Deer do not remain on this 
pasture consistently, although two ant- 
lerless deer are observed on occasion. 

(Continued on page 4) 


A pasture on the Ranch Experiment Station grazed heavily with 
sheep alone. All kinds of vegetation are used heavily. 


Figure 3 


A pasture on the Ranch Experiment Station. All browse vegeta- 
tion, including cedar, has been utilized to a height of five or 
six feet. 


Figure 4 

A pasture on the Ranch Experiment Station grazed moderately 
with cattle, sheep and goats. There has been no range deterior- 
ation during the drouth, and adequate forage is available to both 
livestock and deer. 


Figure 5 

A pasture on the Ranch Experiment Station grazed heavily with 
cattle and goats. Range condition has deteriorated and browse 
species have been heavily used. Deer do not remain on the area. 


Figure 6 

A deferred rotation pasture on the Ranch Experiment Station 
grazed moderately with cattle, sheep and goats. Range condition 
has improved during the drouth and deer numbers have increased. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


The pastures grazed moderately 
with cattle, sheep and goats and with 
cattle and goats are adjoining. No 
range deterioration has occurred on 
these pastures (Figure 4) and deer 
numbers have remained fairly high. 
Deer move freely between the two pas- 
tures and it has been difficult to as- 
sign definite numbers to each pasture. 
The population for both pastures com- 
bined, however, is one deer to 20 
acres, and returns from deer hunting 
leases should be fairly satisfactory. 

Heavy grazing with cattle and goats 
resulted in a decline in range condi- 
tion (Figure 5). Browse forage has 
been used heavily. The deer popula- 
tion has been eliminated from this 
pasture except for an occasional buck 
observed during rutting season. 

Moderately - grazed, deferred rota- 
tion pastures have shown marked 
range improvement during the drouth 
(Figure 6), and the average deer pop- 
ulation of the four pastures increased 
during the study. The two west pas- 
tures of the series were struck by a 
severe tornado in 1953, which elim- 
inated much of their brush cover. As 
a result the deer population decreased 
greatly on these two pastures and deer 
no longer use them as continuous resi- 
dent areas. Considerable forage is 
available but sufficient cover is lack- 


ing. There is evidence that the two 
pastures are used at night by deer 
from large adjoining pastures not in- 
volved in the pasture experiments. 
Counts show a population of one deer 
to 60 acres on the south area and one 
deer to 20 acres on the north. 

The east pastures of the rotation 
series were not damaged by the tor- 
nado and have a heavy deer concen- 
tration. The south area has a popula- 
tion of one deer to 10 acres; the north, 
one deer to 6.7 acres. This is the 
greatest deer population on the entire 
study area. 

At a time when the hunting lease is 
becoming increasingly more valuable 
to the ranchman, it can readily be 
seen that a reduction in livestock num- 
bers to allow range improvement 
might result in an increase in the 
value of hunting leases which could 
more than compensate for any loss 
taken temporarily in decreasing live- 
stock numbers. This appears to be 
especially true under a deferred rota- 
tion grazing system. 


P. R. Rutherford, Houston oil man 
and ranchman, recently purchased the 
F. M. Richards Estate ranch near 
Brady for a reported price of $795,- 
660. The purchase included two 
tracts totaling 13,261 acres. The late 
Mr. Richards was president of the 
Brady National Bank from 1905, the 
date of its organization, until his 
death in 1943. 
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EDITORIAL 


RANCHMEN FACE 
CHALLENGE 


THIS IS the twenty-seventh year this 
magazine has carried Christmas greet- 
ings and best wishes to the ranchmen 
of the Southwest. We are happy that 
this year has brought to the ranch peo- 
ple so many blessings and such good 
prospects for the future. 

The year of 1957 has been one in 
which the grizzliest drouth of them 
all has been broken. The snowfall 
which covered practically all the 
Southwest range area with a blanket 
up to fifteen inches was the climax of 
a more than normal rainfall year. The 
statement “I’ve never seen the country 
look so good” is not only the assertion 
of the young, who have unfortunately 
been denied the pleasure of seeing 
very much rainfall the past ten years, 
but of old timers. Now, the driest 
ranchman of them all must agree that 
the coyotes in his country need no 
longer carry canteens. 

The wool market and the mohair 
market are in a state of suspended ani- 
mation with evidence pointing to late 
year activity “with strong to rising 
price tendencies.” 

The sheep and goat market is as 
strong as the ranges are good. Short- 
ages of stocker sheep are apparent all 
over the range country and as long as 
a shortage exists prices will remain 
strong. The sheep outleok is the best, 
possibly, of the past ten years and the 
Angora goat industry, in spite of the 
shadowy market situation, is healthy 
and growing amazingly. 

One thing, however, which is not 
in such a healthy condition is the state 
of mind of sheep and goat people with 
regard to their status in the agricul- 
tural scene and business world. The 
fact is that ranchmen, individualists 
that they are, have allowed the indus- 
try to slide into disfavor with the 
American public during the past dec- 
ade and more than one businessman 
in the ranch area as well as out is 
quite pointed in his statements that 
he doesn’t give a damn whether the 
ranchman prospers or not. 

Now this sentiment is astonishing 
in its scope and strength. This is one 
of the greatest menaces to the ranch 
industry of the nation and doubly so 
because the ranchmen seem to be un- 
aware of its existence or choose to 
ignore it. 

“Why should such an attitude ex- 
ist?” It is partially the outgrowth of 
the war years when meat was high 
and scarce and the producer got the 
blame. Criticism was leveled at the 
producer and some were so busy sell- 
ing $25,000 to $50,000 bulls, and 
phenominally high priced wool and 
mohair, that they laughed. Very little 
effort has been made on the part of 
the ranch industry to improve public 
relations and quite possibly this is the 
greatest weakness of the industry. 

Individual ranchmen spend 95 per 
cent of the year working toward the 
production of meat and fiber. The 
average ranchman spends less than 


one percent of his time in the study 
and perfecting of his marketing. This 
is so serious as to lead some authori- 
ties to declare that the marketing by 
the producer of meat and fiber is the 
worst in all agriculture. Perhaps the 
allegation is true. It is equally true 
that regardless of this, marketing 
could be improved if the producer 
would spend some time in the study 
of marketing practices and methods. 


Associations Need 
Strengthening 

Too often producers in all branches 
of agriculture forget that they are all 
in the same boat. In the complex 
world of business strength largely 
rests with the powerful corporations 
and the strong, liberally financed la- 
bor organizations. These are the units 
of business influencing legislation in 
Washington from which eminates leg- 
islation most vital to agriculture. 

Unless agriculture meets strength 
with strength it is hopelessly handi- 
capped. Life itself for some segments, 
namely the sheep and goat industry, 
is dependent upon fair treatment by 
the government. 

There are too many forces in Wash- 
ington influenced by uninformed or 
misinformed public opinion or by sel- 
fish interests actively working against 
the industry for the producers to 
ignore. 

Only by working with a singleness 
of purpose, by putting aside petty, 
local or regional jealousies or disputes 
can strength be acquired and main- 
tained. 

Vigor and the hope for future prog- 
ress in the sheep and goat industry 
rests in cooperative endeavor. That 
best can be achieved through the or- 
ganization already in existence. 

We hope that the growers who 
compose the sheep and goat industry 
will realize that the challenge of the 
future is a personal one. It is simply 
sharing responsibility that all may live 
and prosper 


CONVENTION 


REPORT 

UNFORTUNATELY it is not pos- 
sible to give a report on the proceed- 
ings of the annual convention of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation. As this magazine is being 
mailed, the meeting is in progress in 
San Antonio. So, for the official min- 
utes on what happened in San An- 
tonio, please read the January issue 
of this magazine. 


CHRISTMAS 


GREETINGS 


WE OF the officers of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
and the Sheep and Goat Raiser wish 
you a very merry Christmas. 

For the cooperation from the adver 


tisers and friends of the magazine 


during the past year, thanks and sin 
cere appreciation. 


C 


Dr 


SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 
US TO YOU! 
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Sand Hills Schedules Hereford 


And Quarter Horse 


THE ANNUAL Sand Hills Heretor 
and Quarter Horse Show at Odess: 

scheduled for December 31 to Janu 
ary 4. The rodeo will be held at 8:00 
o'clock each night of the event. On 
December 30 the lambs and steers 
will be sifted and the open cutting 
horse contest will be held. Judging 
of registered sheep, fat lambs and 
steers will be held December 31. 
January 1 will feature judging of reg 
istered Quarter Horse mares and reg 
istered cutting horses. Quarter Horse 
stallions and geldings and registered 


Snow 


reining horses will be judged January 
2. January 3 will feature registered 
Hereford cattle. Auction of fat lambs 
and steers and registered Herefords 
will be held January 4. 

Winter wear for the caveman was 
the sheepskin worn with the wool 
against the skin for warmth. This was 
followed by wool garments made of 
woven wool cloth. By 10,000 B. C. 
wool cloth was normally worn for 
warmth by the primitive peoples of 
northern Europe. 
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OKLAHOMA SHEEP 
SALE DECEMBER 21 


THE BIGGEST and best consignment 
of sheep in the history of the Okla 
homa Sheep Breeders Association sale 
has been announced by Bob Noble, 
Secretary of the organization. The sale 
will feature a consignment of 84 head 
of top quality animals consisting of 
59 ewes and 25 rams 

Consignment will be divided as fol- 
lows: 28 Suffolks, 9 Southdowns, 14 
Shropshires, 18 Hampshires, and 15 
Dorsets. 

The sale will be in the Animal Hus 
bandry Building of O.S.U. on the 21st 
of December. The show will be held 
at 9:00 A.M. The sale will start at 
1:00 P.M. with auctioneers Delbert 
Winchester and George Shultz in 
charge. The show judge will be Clyde 
Reed, Extension Animal Husbandman 
of O.S.1 

The breeders will hold a member 
ship breakfast in the Student Union 
Building at 6:30 o'clock, Saturday 
morning 

A good crowd is expected as the 
membership of the organizati 
growing rapidly 
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San Angelo was reported early in No 


Martin Feed Yard 


vember to have purchased thro 


Bert Kincaid, Jr., Fort Stockton, 
1,800 lambs weighing 82 pounds 
The lambs were sold by Wilkerson of 
Garden City and t] ported 
price was 21 cents a pound 


The Martin Feed Yard: ld to Her 
man Herring of Ballinger, 2 
pound Rambouillet mutton lambs { 
22 cents 


1. T. Jacks 


Russell, San Angelo order buyer! 
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mutton lambs at 22 cents a pound. H 
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Southwest Livestock Auction 


Cattle, Saturdays at 11:00 A.M. 


1 N. Uvalde on Rocksprings Road 


a Merry Christmas 
SAM L. SADDLER 
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AND AIR CONDITIONING CONTRACTOR 
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JOE CLARK HEADS 
HIGHLAND GROUP 


THE HIGHLAND Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in Marfa the week of No- 
vember 3. On the program were talks 
by Ernest Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association; S. L. Stumbreg, 
Sanderson, and Dr. J. W. Dollahite 
of the Experiment Station at Marfa. 

Joe Clark of Alpine was named 
president of the Association; Clyde 
McFarland, Marfa, Vice President, 
and Jack Knight, Marfa, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Presidio County directors for the 
year are: Russell White, Billy Shurley 
and Hayes Mitchell, Sr., all of Marfa. 
Brewster County directors are Miles 
Pierce and George Mills of Alpine, 
and Guy Combs, Marathon. Jeff 
Davis County directors are J. S. Fitz- 
gerald, J. W. Friend and H. E. Sproul, 
all of Fort Davis. 


In the eighteenth century Beau 
Brummel, English dictator of fashion, 
condemned as vulgar the peacock dis- 
play of brocades and silks by men and 
established the rule that the evening 
dress suit should be of plain wool 
cloth, black or dark blue, with black 


wool pants. 


Bone needles, ascribed by archaeol- 
ogists to periods before 10,000 B. C., 
have been found, which indicate that 
finely-spun wool yarns were in use 
at that time. 


One of the fastest tailoring feats 
was accomplished in 1811 in New- 
bury, England, where for a 1,000 
guinea wager two sheep were sheared, 
the wool was cleaned, spun, woven 
and made into a coat between 5:00 
\.M. and 6:20 P.M. The sheep were 
roasted whole and distributed, with 
120 gallons of strong beer, to the 
pectators. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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FENCE 
FOR 
HIS 

FUTURE 


: Use Sheffield-the fence with 
these extra reinforcements : 


= 
= 


N Qifpsercc An Extra Wrap at the Top 


Longer Knots on Line Wires 


| + An Extra Wrap at Bottom 


Do you like to dream of leaving a better farm for 
your children to enjoy? Will the fences you build 
SHEFFI E LO contribute to their prosperity as well as yours? 


g One way to be sure is to build with Sheffield fence. Look 
it over carefully at your Sheffield dealers. You will readily 
F E % ¢ E see how more steel is utilized in the extra wraps and longer 
knots to give Sheffield greater strength and longer life. 


See your Sheffield dealer NOW about your fence needs. 


SHEFFIELD DIVISION 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
SHEFFIELD PLANTS: HOUSTON * KANSAS CITY * TULSA 
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The Use Flexible Range Management 
the Erratic Rainfall Areas 


By MONK VANCE 
College Station, Texas 


RESEARCH FOR many years at the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Sonora and the Texas Range 
Station at Barnhart shows proper man- 
agement under various rainfall condi- 
tions will help farmers and ranchmen 
to have a more stable business, and be 
less apt to have crop or livestock fail- 
ures and financial reverses. 


The nature of the soil and site also 
influences the amount of variability 
in the density of vegetation. The deep, 
rocky ranges of the Edwards Plateau 
normally are more stable under graz- 
ing than the level, open soils, while 
dry lake beds and depressional areas 
are affected by rainfall variations 
more than the upland areas. 

Rainfall studies also included in 
the research were made at 32 loca- 
tions in the Edwards Plateau and 
Trans-Pecos areas to determine the 
“Farming and Ranching Risk as Influ- 
enced by Rainfall.” This information 
is contained in a publication (MP- 
219) as named above and is available 
for the asking at the Agricultural In- 
formation Office at College Station, 
Texas. 

It is to help farmers and ranchmen 
make better use of the rain that falls. 

Moderate stocking rates and defer- 
red rotation grazing show distinct ad- 
vantages in tests at Sonora. Some of 
the deep-rooted perennial grasses such 
as sideats grama and tobosagrass are 
more drouth-resistant than shallow- 
rooted perennials. 

Some of the general precautions 
which developed from research can 
be used by farmers and ranchmen in 
West Texas to help meet the risk 
caused by rainfall variations, and in 
the end have a more profitable oper- 
ation. 


Farming 

1. Plan ahead for several years 
rather than from year to year. Expect 
at least 50 to 64 percent of the years 
will have below-average rainfall, and 
plan for a series of bad years by ac- 


A deep, rocky site in an experimental pasture on 
the Ranch Experiment Station that has been stocked 
heavily with sheep (48 animal units per section) 
since 1949. This pasture deteriorated rapidly dur- 
ing the drouth and is not in satisfactory condition 
to make effective use of moderate or high-intensity 
rains. 


RAINFALL 
BITTERWEED 


= 


RAINF 


z 


SITTER WEED DENSITY 


gs 


Torey 


AVERAGE BITTERVEED DENSITY 


YEAR 
Variations in growth are greatest in annual plants, 
as illustrated by the trends in abundance of the 
poisonous bitterweed on the Texas Range Station. 
Bitterweed growth is more closely related to sea- 
sonal distribution of moisture than to total annual 
rainfall. 


cumulating cash and feed reserves in of crops and forage. 


good years. 


ing during good years. 
3. It is a good practice to carry 


against losses and to strengthen credit 
standing. 


A deep, rocky site on the Ranch Experiment Station, 
between Sonora and Rocksprings, under deferred- 
rotation grazing. This pasture has been stocked 
with a mixture of sheep, goats and cattle at 32 
animal unis per section since 1949. The pasture 
showed steady improvement through seven years 
of drouth. 


RAINFALL 
PRICKLYPEAR 


PRICKLY PEAR 


AVERAGE PEAR DENSITY 


Relation of pricklypear density to rainfall on all 
pastures of the Texas Range Station over a 19-year 
period. In spite of the year-to-year fluctuations, 
which are due primarily to rainfall, pear density has 
increased at an alarming rate under all grazing 
practices. 


with changing moisture conditions 


5. Use tillage practices which re- without extreme sacrifices in profit. 
2. Use moderation in levels of liv- duce runoff, conserve moisture and 
prevent wind and water erosion. 

6. Risks often can be reduced by — farm. 
adequate insurance for protection diversification of the farming system. 

7. Maintain a flexible system in 
terms of cost, time of planting and 
4. Plant drouth-resistant varieties enterprises. Be able to shift direction 


8. Develop an irrigation system, 
where practical, for part or all of the 


Ranching 


1. Balance the stocking rate with 
the forage produced. Graze only about 
half of the current year’s growth for 
maximum production of forage and 


RAINFALL for conservation of soil and moisture. 
BUFFALOGRASS (Ozone Clay) 2. Keep the numbers of breeding 
7108054 (Ozone animals well below the carrying 
+ ee P pacity of the range so that a high 
| > emmasoanen quality breeding herd will not have 
a“ Cy) to be sold during drouth years. Make 
up the difference in total stocking by 
2 holding over calves and yearlings or 
3. Cull severely when forage is 
short. Select animals for their ability 
to perform under ranch conditions 
and eliminate non-productive stock. 


4. Use supplemental feed to 


Trends in tobosagrass abundance on two soil types 
of the Texas Range Station at Barnhart. This grass 
is stable under most rainfall and grazing conditions. 
Note the one- to two-year lag in abundance follow- 
ing years of high or low rainfall. 


Trends in buffalo grass abundance on two soil types 
of the Texas Range Station. This grass is more sub- 
ject to rainfall variations than tobosagrass and is not 
as dependable during drouth years. The Randall 
clay soils represent the lake beds and depressions 
in the area. 


smooth out weather variations. Pur- 
chase hay and protein supplements 
when prices are lowest. Store more 
hay and silage during bumper crop 
years. 

5. Use temporary pastures to give 
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the range a needed rest and to fill 
feed requirements. 

6. Watch for livestock losses from 
poisonous plants when palatable range 
forage is short. 

7. Reseed severely-depleted range 
areas to drouth-resistant grasses. It 
may be necessary to pit or root plow. 

8. Distribute livestock over the 
range to obtain more uniform use of 
forage. Salt and saltmeal mixes usual- 
ly can be used to pull livestock into 
undergrazed portions of the pasture. 
Tanks should be deep enough to hold 
water during drouth years so that 
livestock can make full use of the 
range area. 

9. Practice deferred-rotation graz- 
ing to insure reseeding of the better 
grasses and maintain a feed reserve. 

10. Where the vegetation is suit- 
able, use mixed classes of livestock. 
A mixture of sheep, goats and cattle 
allows more market outlets and more 
ease in adjusting to rainfall changes. 
Mixed classes also allow more uni- 
form use of forage with less damage 
to any particular plant species. 


VESTAL TO HEAD 


SHEEP SHOW 

JOHNNIE VESTAL of Armour and 
Company in Fort Worth will serve 
again as superintendent of the sheep 
and junior lamb show at the 1958 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show. 

The exposition is scheduled Janu- 
ary 24 through February 2, in Fort 
Worth. 

Vestal will be assisted by J. B. 


Payne, a vocational agriculture super- 
visor at Stephenville. Both men have 
been associated with the stock show 
for a number of years. 

Judging in the junior lamb show 
will begin at 8:00 A.M., Saturday, 
January 25. The open lamb show is 
scheduled January 26. 

Corriedale, Shropshire and Dorset 
sheep will go under the judges’ eyes 
January 27 and Hampshire, Cheviot 
and Montadale entries the next day. 
Southdown and Suffolk judging will 
be held Wednesday, January 29. Se- 
lection of top Rambouillet and De- 
laine-Merino sheep will be conducted 
January 30. 


TEXAS A. & M. PLACES FIRST 


IN LAMB JUDGING CONTEST 


The team from Texas A. & M. College placed first in the lamb grad- 
ing class of the intercollegiate meat judging contest at the American 
Royal Live Stock Show in Kansas City. The team was also the second 
high team in the entire contest. Left to right are team members 
Jack M. Estes, Fort Worth; Van Zyverden (alternate), Dallas; Homer 
Smith, Robstown; and Robert C. Gooch, Abilene, Texas. The coach 
is Professor G. T. King. The contest, sponsored by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, attracted teams from 17 agricultural colleges 
of 16 states. 

Homer Smith of the Texas A. & M. team was high individual in 
lamb grading and Robert Gooch was high individual in beef grading. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


FORTE, DUPEE, SAWYER COMPANY 


311 SUMMER STREET -- BOSTON, MASS. 


WOOL 
MOHAIR 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


JACK L. TAYLOR 


Box 467 — Phone Clearwater 75166 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


2301 Waco — Phone 3568 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Shop BOTH Great JOSKE 


STORES ... Everything For 


* YOURSELF 
* YOUR FAMILY 
* YOUR HOME 


TEXAS 


AND 


LAS PALMAS 


all 


To Livestock Growers 
Everywhere and to 

The Admirers of Good 
Livestock Feeds Especially: 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Please Remember .. . 


CUSTOM MADE OR AUTOMATIC 


Green’s 
Premium Quality 
FEEDS 
are Custom Crafted 


with a care that makes each bag of feed a 
perfectly produced image of the others, 
formulated in accordance with the most 
advanced nutritional techniques. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 


C. L. Green Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTERS, TEXAS 


Sheep and 


STRENGTHENED comprehensive 
studies of sheep production and util- 
ization of meat and wool were favored 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Sheep and Wool Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee at its 
meeting in Washington, on October 
28-30. 

The committee agreed that this pro- 
gram, along with expanded studies on 
the quality and yield of lamb meat as 
influenced by production practices, 
mechanical processing of chemically 
modified wools, development of wash- 
and-wear wool garments, and im- 
proved serviceability of wool floor 
coverings, were among the top needs 
in sheep and wool research. 
Breckenridge Re-elected 

Established under the research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the commit- 
tee meets annually. The group re- 
elected as its chairman John H. Breck- 
enridge, sheep raiser of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

Detailed recommendations for re- 
search to be undertaken in fiscal year 
1959 will be submitted to USDA by 
the committee in the next few weeks. 

In regard to the sheep production 
and utilization studies, the committee 
noted that work should be initiated 
on additional breeds at various geo- 
graphic locations and should include 
lamb production of ewes as well as 
current information on fleece and 
body traits. Investigations to deter- 
mine the interactions between genetic 
and environmental factors should be 
strengthened. 

Specific lamb meat quality studies 
that the committee’ favors include 
work on the influence of breeding, 
feeding, management, sex, market 
finish and other production factors 
on the quality, yield, and chemical 
and physical properties of lamb meat, 
the yields and composition of edible 
meat in carcasses and cuts, and char- 
acteristics of flavor, tenderness and 
juiciness. 

For the chemically modified wool 
study, the committee urged _pilot- 
plant-scale research on mechanical 
processing in selected ways to improve 
chemical stability and the mechanical 
properties of the fiber. 

Other areas of new or expanded 
research considered by the committee 
as meriting high priority attention in- 
cluded: 

1. Studies to improve present 
methods of measuring wool quality 
by determining the incidence of color 
and relating the strength of fiber to 
visual characteristics. These would in- 
clude development of rapid methods 
to measure color, to determine fiber 
diameter and diameter distribution, 
to measure crimp and stiffness, and 
to evaluate damage to wool. 


2. Intensified research to deter- 
mine the variations in wool prices 
received by producers as influenced 
by yield, fineness and staple length. 
Producers and many buyers are un- 
able to evaluate accurately quality 
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Wool Unit 
Urges Research 


factors as a basis for buying and 
selling. 

3. Improvements in statistical and 
reporting services for wool marketing. 

4. Improvement in the educational 
program on preparing wool for mar- 
ket, with emphasis on demonstrations 
of the value of culling sheep. 

Committee members attending the 
meeting, in addition to Chairman 
Breckenridge were Dr. James F. Wil- 
son of the University of California’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Davis, Calif.; Carl J. Nadasdy, gen- 
eral manager, the Cooperative Wool 
Growers, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. H. 
Nichols, Jr., senior vice president, 
Nichols and Company, Inc., Boston, 
Mass.; Robert W. Reid, Hillsboro, N. 
M.; Lloyd Sorensen, Elko, Nev.; Dr. 
Werner von Bregen, director of re- 
search, Fortsmann Woolen Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J.; and Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, 
veterinarian of the Montana Livestock 
Sanitary Board, Helena, Mont. 


GOOD AGE BULLS IN 
CONCHO HEREFORD SALE 


THE 1958 sale of Concho Hereford 
Association will feature 59 bulls of 
unusually high quality, according to 
Ed S. Hyman, secretary of the organi- 
zation. “We are especially proud of 
this year’s offering which will feature 
outstanding examples of top quality 
animals from some of the best bred 
Herefords in the state.” 

The sale which will be held Janu- 
ary 9 at 1:00 P.M. at the San An- 
gelo Fair Grounds, will be under the 
general supervision of Claude MclIn- 
nis, president of the association, and 
Ed Hyman, secretary. Walter Britten 
will be auctioneer. 

The show which will precede the 
event will start at 9:00 o'clock and 
bulls, already carefully sifted on the 
ranches, will receive further scrutiny 
by Bill Reed of Sterling City, who has 
been named judge. 

Home demonstration agents will 
serve luncheon at noon. 

Consignors in the event include the 
following: Dawson Coleman, Miles; 
Cox & McInnis, Brownwood; Ed 
Cumbie, Bronte; Justin McBride, 
Blanket; Charles W. Sikes, Blanket; 
Charles Creighton, Big Spring; S. C. 
Routh, Ballinger; Dr. H. A. Wimber- 
ly, San Angelo; Price Turner, Best; 
Troy Williams, Ozona; Lib Wallace 
& Son, Sonora; Dr. T. D. Young, Ros- 
coe; J. Paul Turner, Sweetwater; Dud- 
ley Bros., Comanche; Ray Gamble, 
Blanket. 


Sodie Arbios, well known sheep 
buyer, is recuperating from a_ heart 
attack suffered at Roswell, New Mex- 
ico, in October on a_ lamb-buying 
trip. He is in the St. Joseph Hospital 
in Stockton, California. 


LIKES AD 
WE LIKED the ad you ran for us. 


JACK CAUDLE 
Hale Center, Texas 
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PREMIUMS $10,000 


San Antonio Show 
Plans Perfected 


A TOTAL of more than $10,000 in 
premiums is being offered to exhib- 
itors of sheep, goats, lambs, wool and 
mohair fleeces during the ninth an- 
nual San Antonio Livestock Exposi- 
tion, according to Show Manager, A. 
B. Johnson. 

The ten-day show, February 7th 
thrcugh 16th, 1958, is one of the 
largest sheep and goat shows in the 
nation. It consists of a Breeding Sheep 
and Angora Goat Show; Open and 
Boys Fat Wether Lamb Show, State- 
wide Wool and Mohair Show; Junior 
Rambouillet, Delaine and Angora Goat 
Show. 

The superintendent for Breeding 
Sheep and Goats (Open and Junior 
Show) is J. A. Gray, Extension Ser- 
vice, San Angelo College, San Angelo, 
who will be assisted by John Holcomb, 
Area Supervisor, Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Austin, and D. C. Langford, 
County Agricultural Agent, Sonora. 

Superintendent of Fat Lamb Show 
is Bill Oliver, teacher of vocational 
agriculture, Kerrville, assisted by Bill 
Rector, Associate County Agenet, 
Sherman, Texas. 

Breeds in the Breeding Sheep and 
Goat Show include Rambouillets, De- 
laine-Merinos, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, Hampshires, Shropshires, South- 


downs, Suffolks, Cheviots, Monta- 
dales, and Angora Goats — types 
B and C. 


A total of $7,022 in premiums is 
being offered in the Breeding Sheep 
and Goat Show with San Antonio 
Stock Show offering $6,814 and the 
balance from American Corriedale 
Association, Inc., The American 
Hampshire Sheep Association, Ameri- 
can Suffolk Sheep Society and The 
American Angora Goat Breeders Asso- 
ciation. 

The second annual statewide Wool 
and Mohair Show will be held in San 
Antonio with premiums plus banner 
and ribbon awards to winners. There 
will be special facilities for housing, 
lighting and exhibiting of fleeces dur- 
ing the show. Rules and regulations 
are in the 1958 premium list. 

In the Wool division of the state- 
wide show there will be Purebred ex- 
hibits with classes for Rambouillet, 
Delaine-Merino and Columbia fleeces. 

Range exhibits include classes for 
Fine Wool and Half Blood. 

The Mohair division of the show 
includes Purebred Angora and Range 
exhibit entries. 

The Boys Fat Lamb Show, one of 
the highlights of the Exposition, of- 
fers a total of $1,345 in premiums 


“FLY REPELLENT 
& WOUND DRESSING 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
(DRENCH GRADE) 


LABORATORIES 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Kansas City Denver Little Rock Memphis 
Artesia, Calif. Sioux City, lowa Calgary, Can. 


For the elimination of Tapeworms (Moni- 
ezia), Stomach Worms, Nodular Worms, 
Hook Worms, and “Bankrupt” Worms from 
sheep and goats. Contains Phenothiazine and 
Lead Arsenate, easy to administer with ordi- 
nary metal dose syringe. Starving of animals 
unnecessary, before or after drenching. 


to the youthful exhibitors of Fine 
Wool, Fine Wool Crossbred, Medium 
Wool, and a class for Southdown, 
Shropshire or Cheviots, Purebred or 
Crosses. 

The Open Class Fat Wether Lamb 
Show, with departments similar to the 
Boys Show, has total premiums of 
$399. 

The Junior Breeding Sheep and 
Goat Show offers young exhibitors a 
total of $1,224; Junior Rambouillet 
Show, $396; Junior Delaine Show, 
$396; Junior Goat Show, $432. 

Exhibitors may obtain their prem- 
ium list from San Antonio Livestock 
Exposition, P. O. Box 1746, San An- 
tonio 6, Texas. Livestock entries close 
December 15, 1957. 


FARM PUBLICATIONS 
LEAD 
NATIONAL RESEARCH CO. has 


collected data indicating that agri- 
cultural publications are rated ahead 
of all other media by farmers as a 
source of new farm information. In 
a survey made in May, this year, cov- 


ering 12 southern states, National 
Research shows farm publications 


preferred by 41 percent of those in- 
terviewed. The next highest prefer- 
ence, 23 percent, was for radio. Tele- 
vision drew a vote of 16 percent; Ex- 
tension Service, 11 percent, and 
Newspapers, 9 percent. 


George Washington raised sheep at 
Mount Vernon and had at least a 
yard of wool cloth woven daily by his 
household servants. 


MIXED BACTERIN 
FORMULA 1 
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WEST TEXAS 


Milk-Ice Cream 


Phone 6966 

322 Pulliam Street 5 
P. O. Box 992 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Hugh L. George 


Registered Civil Engineer 
Licensed and Bonded State Surveyor 
Registered Public Surveyor 


33 Years With West Texas Boundaries 
We Survey The Earth 


207 Central National Bank Bidg. 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 


San Angelo, Texas 


TWO RELIABLE GLOBE PRODUCTS 
FOR THE LIVESTOCK RAISER 


GLOBE PHEN-OVINE 


Highly effective for the removal of Stomach Worms, Nodular 
Worms and Hookworms in sheep, goats and cattle. Contains 
37.62% Phenothiazine, by far the best drug ever developed for 
this purpose from the standpoint of safety, efficacy and ease 
of administration. Use as drench with metal dose syringe. 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


The World's Greatest Crossing Breed 
For full information write — 


National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n 


P. O. Box 324T 


Columbia, Me. 


bok 


SPECIAL 
BOLUSES 


PERFRINGENS 
TYPE D BACTERIN 
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Seasonal Rainfall Emphasizes Nee 


Bitterweed Control 


By MONK VANCE 


BITTERWEED problems can be 
greatly reduced. So, why not make 
bitterweed areas a help instead of a 
hindrance by proper management and 
establishment of perennial grasses? 
“Bare soil means bitterweed trou- 
ble,” said Leo Merrill, who conducts 


range management research at the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Sonora. “Grass cover is the 


only practical control, and it can be 
done by a rest period from grazing. 
Keep it covered and eliminate much 
of the problem.” 

this is based on years of research 
by the experiment station on_bitter- 
weed, their habits, their control and 
how ranchmen can live with the 
problem. 

“We realize all landowners can't 
keep rangeland covered completely 
because of concentrated grazing, ant 
beds, areas of shallow soils and other 
reasons,” Mr. Merrill added. “And 


when rail falls in certain periods of 
the year—slow in late fall and winter 
—bitterweed seed will germinate.” 

During the drouth all ranges, no 
matter how well managed, had a 
heavy dieoff of curly mesquite or buf- 
falograss which makes up 50 to 80 
percent of grass on the Edwards Pla- 
teau under the present system of man- 
agement, he continued. When such 
a heavy dieoff of such widespread 
grasses occur it naturally leaves large 
areas of bare soil for bitterweed to 
invade. 

Bitterweed seed will lie dormant 
for years just waiting for the right 
conditions for germination. At Sonora 
bitterweed seed were planted in a box 
of soil and as young plants emerged 
they were pulled. This lasted for seven 
years before the project was discon- 
tinued so seed quite possibly lie dor- 
mant longer than that period before 
germination. 


Overgrazed land and rainfall at the right time resulted in this 


solid stand of bitterweed. 


Heavy grazing in this old lakebed destroyed buffalograss and 
invited bitterweed and other undesirable plants. 


Methods 


This sheep died from bitterweed 
poisoning in grazing experi- 
ments on the Texas Range 

Station at Barnhart. 


Following this extreme drouth pe- 
riod ranges which never had _ bitter- 


weed now have some _ infestation 
which indicates strongly that high 
wind and blowing dust have scattered 
seed. 

Bitterweed is an annual. However, 
occasionally it is a biennial in old 
lakebeds when moisture conditions 
are ideal. Poisonous bitterweed (Hym- 
enoxys odorata) grows up to 10-12 
inches high and produces from one to 
a hundred or more heads with as 
many as 100 seed per head. 

It can be found in the Edwards 
Plateau and Trans-Pecos north into 
the South Plains. Infestation varies 


from non-existant to mild to a few 
areas with heavy growth. It’s spotty. 
It may be dense 


on one ranch and 
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very sparse on another, and non-ex- 
istant on another ranch. 

“During the past 5 to 7 years of 
drouth we didn’t hear much about 
bitterweed,” added Dr. Gerald W. 
Thomas who has conducted much re- 
search on bitterweed in relation to soil 
conditions, annual seasonal rainfall 
and grazing management on the Texas 
Range Station at Barnhart. 

It wasn't a problem because what 
rain fell didn’t fall at a season of the 
year to cause bitterweed, he added. 
It’s growth is related to seasonal rain- 
fall, not annual rainfall. The prob- 
lem became acute during the past year 
because of general poor growth of 
grasses and the fall and winter rain. 

Bitterweed is so closely related to 
climatic conditions a rancher can be 


Vine mesquitegrass will make a good cover in old lake beds 
when grazing is controlled, turning hazard areas into good 


grazing areas. 
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fooled by one year of growth. He 
needs to follow through for several 
years with his grazing management. 

During the last 2 to 3 years many 
ranchers have pitted or root-plowed 
areas for reseeding. Here’s what hap- 
pened. Under some rainfall condi- 
tions more bitterweed grew outside 
the pits than within, but most years 
bitterweed grew in the pits. 

Old lakebeds prove the biggest haz- 
ard. Success is being achieved in 
grass cover of lakebeds in the eastern 
half of the Edwards Plateau, but at- 
tempts at seeding and growing grasses 
on them have been unsuccessful in 
the western half of the Edwards 
Plateau. 

One of the aims of the statewide 
range grass research program of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion is to find grasses which will grow 
on lakebeds and other hazard areas. 

“There is no set pattern on how 
and why sheep eat bitterweed,” said 
Dr. W. T. Hardy, veterinarian and 
Sonora station superintendent. “Poi- 
soning doesn’t react the same in all 
animals either. There is no kown 


anecdote, so the thing to do when a 
sheep gets bitterweed poisoning is 
feed and care for it. Good nursing 
feeding and watering—will do more 
for survival of animals sick from bit- 
terweed than any known medicine.” 

Bitterweed poisoning usually be- 
gins in January and February and 
lasts through March, but it has been 
known to begin as early as late No- 
vember depending on rainfall. Sheep 
eat bitterweed from emergence up to 
maturity, depending on how hungry 
they are. Feeding concentrates, espe- 
cially cottonseed cake, during winter 
seems to increase the amount of bit- 
terweed trouble. The sheep are look- 
ing for something green and succu- 
lent. 

Poisoning can be detected in a 
flock when lambs become wobbly and 
lag behind as the flock moves, Dr. 
Hardy pointed out. This is sub-acute 
or chronic. The animal may be lay- 
ing on one side kicking out a hole, but 
can be stood up and held until circu- 
lation equalizes and then it can walk. 

Lambs and rams are more suscep- 

(Continued on page 14) 


Soil disturbed by antbeds, such as above, results in bitterweed. 
Undisturbed soil in background has produced good cover of curly 
mesquitegrass and under trees is Texas wintergrass. 


~ 


A water trough and salt box close together results in an over- 
grazed area and bitterweeds take over as above. Salt placed in 
lightly grazed portions of the pasture results in more uniform 


grazing. 


9th ANNUAL 


SAN ANTONIO 
LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 


and RODEO 
FEBRUARY 7-16, 1958 

$86,000 
Livestock and Horse 


Show Premiums $5 5,500 


Premiums for: BEEF - DAIRY CATTLE 
GOATS - SHEEP - HORSES - RABBITS 


STATEWIDE 
WOOL and MOHAIR SHOW 


3rd INTERNATIONAL 
APPALOOSA HORSE SHOW 


Total Prizes 
and Premiums 


CUTTING HORSE CONTEST 
QUARTER HORSE CONTEST 


PRIZE DIVISIONS: 


Brangus Montadales 
Milking Shorthorns Suffolks 

Jerseys Shropshires 
Holsteins Southdowns 
Cheviots Hampshires 
Corriedales Columbias 
Rambouillets Angora Goats 
Delaine Merino (Type B and C) 


Herefords 

Polled Herefords 
Aberdeen Angus 
Brahmans 
Charbray 
Charollaise 
Shorthorns 
Santa Gertrudis 


Livestock Entries Close Dec. 15, 1957 


Horse Entries Close Jan. 15, 1958 
OPEN and BOYS’ SHOWS 

Fat Steers - Fat Lambs - Fat Barrows 

JUNIOR LIVESTOCK SHOW FOR 

Dairy Heifers - Rambouillets - Delaine-Merinos 
Angora Goats - Ready to Cook Poultry 
Calf Scramble - Rabbit Show 
Grass Judging 


See Everett Colburn’s World Championship Rodeo 
15 Performances 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 
Rodeo Tickets—$3.60 - $3.00 - $2.00 - $1.50 
CAIl tickets include admission to grounds ) 
Grounds Admission — 50c 
Ticket Reservations Accepted Now 


For Premium List — Write to 
A. B. Johnson, Gen. Mgr., P. O. Box 1746, San Antonio, Texas 
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+ PORTRAITS +> FILM + CAMERAS 
+ FRAMING + CAMERA REPAIRS 
+ FINISHING, BLACK and WHITE, COLOR 


WRITE FOR FREE CHRISTMAS CATALOG 
STUDER’S, DEPT. A, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


“EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC” 


Name 
Address 


WHEN A CAMERA 
CLICKS 


TUDER’S 


SAN ANTONIO 
AUSTIN 
CORPUS CHRIST! 
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THE BRAND | 
MAKES 
DIFFERENCE! 


Bitterweed Control 


(Continued from page 13) 


tible to bitterweed poisoning than are 
middle-aged sheep. The problem ex- 
ists in the Edwards Plateau region 
primarily and into New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. 

“Bitterweed poisoning is accumula- 
tive as well as acute. Acute cases re- 
sult in death,” Dr. Hardy explained. 
“When a lamb consumes bitterweed 
equaling 1.3 percent of its body 
weight it will be dead in 24 hours. 


The “Vista Amanda” (Beloved | Tests here on the station have proved 


View) brand of one Don Madariago | 
Hipolito Jose del Castellana y Villa- 
verde y Castro not only pictured three 
rolling hills near his hacienda, but 
satisfied the old aristocrat’s typical 
Spanish love of romance and orna- 
ment. When five Gringos rustled a 
thousand head of his cattle and were 
captured, their firing-squad fate was 


sealed, but not because they had) 


stolen. 


Don Madariago, he stated, | 


would gladly have given them the | 
cows, if they had asked. “But,” roared | 


the old Don, “it is the insult that is | 


unforgivable. Those men—por Dios! | 


—they make of my Vista Amanda a | 


frog!” 

In Don Madariago’s day, profits in 
cattle lay in sheer volume. Today, the 
market demands higher quality beef 


| 


and more of it per animal. The brand 


still makes a difference, and RANCH 


HOUSE brand Stock Salt with miner- | 


als added promotes faster growth, 
prime animals, and higher profits. 


RANCH 
HOUSE 


Stock SALT 


UNITED SALT 
CORPORATION 


4614 Montrose Blvd. 
Houston, Texas—JA-9-4295 


Mine—Hockley, Texas 


Al, er’s 


RESTAURANT 


San Angelo, Texas 
OCEAN FRESH 
SEA FOODS 
SWIFT'S PREMIUM STEAKS 


POPULAR WITH 
RANCHMEN FOR 32 YEARS 


this. In drouth years as little bitter- 
weed as .7 percent of a lamb’s body 
weight will kill it (less moisture in 
weeds but just as much poison), even 
when sheep are fed a good ration.” 
Ranchmen faced with the prob- 
lem can get through the season by al- 
ternating range and pen feeding. 
When poisoning is found in a flock 
Dr. Hardy recommends putting the 
entire flock in a pen and feed alfalfa 
hay, cottonseed cake or some other 
good feed for 4 to 10 days depending 
on speed of recovery. Sheep down 
should be treated individually or as a 
hospital group—fed and watered. 
Old chronic bitterweed eaters that 
may eat some bitterweed all along be- 
come chronically sick, he continued. 


The solid cover of bitterweeds in the foreground resulted from 
heavy grazing, compared with good grass cover in background 
in tests at the Sonora Experiment Station. 


An ideal situation for bitterweed invasion—heavily stocked range 
with rocky, bare ground, small brush and dead sacuaiste. 


Moderate stocking can mean more grass and less barren soil 


and bitterweed. 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


They may show green ingesta around 
the muzzle caused by vomiting and 
some material may go into the lungs, 
resulting in pneumonia. This may 
cause death in a week or so or it may 
become a chronic case. 


When a chronic sheep is shorn it 
may die on the shearing board after 
its feet are tied by the shearers. The 
tying process causes a compression on 
the animal's lungs, preventing breath- 
ing due to pneumonia. 


One of the reasons bitterweed poi- 
soning is so severe is that sheep hun- 
gry enough to eat the weed already 
are in a weakened condition and they 
will succcumb to the poison more 
easily. 

Many publications already have 
been printed on the research dating 
back as early at 1932 at the Sonora 
station. 


Much work in the Edwards Pla- 
teau and Trans-Pecos areas has been 
done on control of bitterweed by use 
of herbicides headed by Dr. Omer E. 
Sperry of the Experiment Station at 
College Station. 

“From both experimental and prac- 
tical field work on ranches to date the 
best chemical control is application of 
the ester of 2,4-D at the rate of one 
pound per acre with the volume of 
carrier (water) depending on the type 
of equipment used for application,” 
Dr. Sperry said. “Overall the most 
consistent results is the use of about 
20 gallons of water per acre. To date 
success has not been achieved from 
aerial application due to carried vol- 
ume and obstructions to getting a 
good cover and volume under trees.” 

Also chemical treatment has to be 
applied to young plants in the grow- 
ing stage, which limit the period of 
time during which chemicals can be 
applied successfully. 

Mowing to control bitterweed isn’t 
feasible either. It’s too expensive and 
too little favorable results. Also when 
most bitterweed effects occur the 
weeds aren't tall enough for the mover 
blade to cut them. 

Old lakebeds create quite a prob- 
lem to ranchmen on the Edwards 
Plateau. 

Mr. Merrill said it is just about im- 
possible to control bitterweed in old 
lakebeds when rain comes in the fall 
and winter unless a grass cover is al- 
lowed to grow. It can be done by a 
rest period from grazing during the 
growing season. The best cover is buf- 
falograss, vine mesquitegrass and pos- 
sibly Johnsongrass. Seed them. Buf- 
falograss and vine mesquitegrass do 
not die under water—they will stand 
at least three months submergence. 


Recommendations for dry lakebeds 
or hazard areas is fence them off and 
graze on a separate basis such as 
breeding or worm traps. Graze them 
intensely for a short period then allow 
a rest period during most of the grow- 
ing season, and lakebeds in the east- 
ern half of the Edwards Plateau can 
become some of the most valuable 
range land instead of a hazard, Mr. 
Merrill said. 

Lakebeds treated in this manner on 
the Sonora Experiment Station have 
been grazed as high as 90 animal 
units per section, while surrounding 
land has carried 32 animal units per 
section. 

There is a fallacy in thinking that 
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range can be overgrazed to the point 
that bitterweed can be eliminated. 

“It’s impossible,” Mr. Merrill em 
phasized. “Ranchmen have controlled 
bitterweed by heavy grazing and hand 
pulling but it has been very expensive 
@ eliminate the weed. During the 
same period of heavy grazing their 
range land deteriorates badly—many 
better grasses are destroyed making 
the problem of range recovery more 
difficult each year the land is heavily 
grazed.” 

“A day of reckoning will come,” 
Mr. Merrill stressed. “Either the 
amount of grazing must be lightened 
or there'll be no grass on the land.” 

On areas where bitterweed are mak- 
ing their first infestation pull the 
weeds, use moderate grazing and a 
system of deferment to allow growth 
of a good cover of grass. Even on in- 
fested ranges, those with good grass 
cover affording the stock adequate 
feed from the range the bitterweed 
problem will be negligible. 

“Sheep will not eat bitterweed if 
they have palatable forage on the 
range to eat,” Mr. Merrill concluded. 


PERUVIAN INSPECTS 


TEXAS CORRIEDALES 


THE RANCH of E. Dean Hopf at 
Harper was the scene on October 31 
of a field day held by the members of 
the Texas Corriedale Association to 
show their sheep to a visiting Peru- 
vian Veterinarian, Dr. Renaldo Nadal, 
and his wife. 

Dr. Nadal, who was sent to the 
United States by Peruvian sheep 
breeders who have lately become in- 
terested in the Corriedale breed as 
dual-purpose sheep, was taken on a 
tour of Corriedale-producing areas by 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association, Rollo E. Singleton, 
and Mrs. Singleton. Their trip to Tex- 
as was the last stop before Dr. and 
Mrs. Nadal returned to Peru. 

According to Dr. Nadal, in the 
past Peruvian sheep have been bred 
only for wool but since most of their 
meat is imported, breeders would like 
to produce mutton as well. Dr. Nadal 
expects to return to this country next 
fall and buy a carload of registered 
Corriedale lambs. 

In spite of the fact that the Asso- 
ciation had only a short time to pre- 
pare for this field day, a good crowd 
attended and a total of 89 sheep were 
there, consisting of all classes. The 
sheep were all in excellent range con- 
dition, some in short wool so that Dr. 
Nadal had the opportunity to see what 
they looked like out of the wool as 
well as with a full fleece. He was 
very favorably impressed with the 
grade of wool and body conformation 
he found in the Texas Corriedales and 
the Texas breeders are looking for- 
ward to sending a lot of their regis- 
tered lambs to South America next 
fall. 
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A severe drouth in Australia is 
causing hardship among the owners 
of that country’s 145 million sheep. 
This drouth is expected to have ad- 
verse effect upon world supplies and 
Australian imports into the United 
States and eventually on world wool 
prices. 


WOMEN PREFER 
WOOLENS 

WE HEARD a man say recently with 
a marked degree of impatience: “| 
wish they would get back to using 
wool and cotton in clothing.” He had 
been persuaded to buy a summer suit 
of some synthetic blend. 

While a handsome piece of mate- 
rial, it lacked the softness necessary 
to proper draping in garments. Many 
people feel the same way, and fret 
when they look at a label on a gar- 
ment which does not give the fiber 
content. 


To measure the popularity of wool, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has released the results of a survey 
of some 2,500 women. It was found 
that most of these women preferred 
wool in their coo] weather suits, skirts 
and sweaters. 

Reasons given for this preference 
included its warmth, ability to hold 
shape, and wrinkle resistance. Nearly 
all had something good to say about 
wool. The few, who mentioned the 
moth problem in connection with 
wool clothes, reported they had done 
something to protect the cloth from 
moths. 
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In EL PASO... 
choose. . . 
HOTEL 


CORTEZ 


AIR CONDITIONED 
RADIO G TELEVISION 


An Affiliated 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


“If you own a 3,500 acre ranch you 
should own a Cat D7 Tractor’’, says Ernest 
Bolland, Route 2, Bishop, Texas. Bolland 
speaks from experience as his Caterpillar 
D7 Tractor, Holt-built rootplow-seeder has 
converted barren brushland to lush grass- 
land. Rangelands, sealed over and produc- 
ing as little as 1/5 ton of grass per acre, 
opened up to take in the record rainfall of 
1957 and growing 7 tons of grass. Why the 
increase in beef production on 1,500 acres 
will pay for a Cat D7 Tractor in one year! 


Bolland’s story has been duplicated on 
750,000 acres of Texas rangelands in 
1956-57. Caterpillar track-type tractors 
with Holt-built rootplows - seeders, de- 
signed for Texas rangelands, are writing 
a new chapter in Texas range history. The 
Cat D7 Tractor can be used to rootplow, 
construct diversion terraces, farm ponds, 
roads and countless other tasks . . . better, 
quicker, cheaper. A Holt ranch analysis is 
available for your ranch by writing Box 
658, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Season’s 
Greetings... 


1958 Brings You.. 


—Plenty of rain... 


—tThe realization that you and 
all your neighbors recognize the 
importance of the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association and actively 
support it. 

— The health, happiness and 
prosperity that you deserve and 
that you use these to the best ad- 
vantage of your family, commun- 
ity and nation. 


“IM JAKE” 


—Thanks to our customers of 1957. We hope to produce even bet- 
ter sheep for you next year. We hope you try Noelke rams in 1958 
- — good replacement ewe lambs that you are surely going 
o need. 


H. C. Noelke, Jr. Estate 


PHONE 2732 SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


} We Buy Wool and Mohair 7 
SANTA RITA WOOL CO., INC. 

701 Rust St. TEXAS | 

: the sign 


of the finest 
of fine furniture 


the most beautiful 
homes are those 
decorated by 


Massie 


12 EAST TWOHIG SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


EVERY SHEEPMAN STANDS HIS SHARE 


How Wool-Lamb Plan 
For Promotion Works 


THE FIELDS of advertising and pro- 
motion may seem a far cry from the 
agricultural fields of grass and live- 
stock, but sheepmen in the United 
States are finding a rather close rela- 
tionship that will mean greater re- 
turns for them. 


Nation-wide Promotion 

Under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, the 
sheepman’s products are being adver- 
tised and promoted throughout the 
country. This coordinated effort is 
being made in the hope of expanding 
the demand for these products and, 
through better prices to producers, 
encourage greater sheep production. 

In a matter of two years, the sheep- 
men’s self-help program has _blos- 
somed forth as one of the finest cam- 
paigns of its kind in the counrty. It 
is a concentrated effort on the part of 
an agricultural industry to establish 
outlets for its products under exactly 
the same patterns that business and 
industry have been using for many 
years. 

One of the principal reasons for 
the steady decline in the consump- 
tion of the sheepman’s products has 
been the lack of advertising and pro- 
motion. The use of lamb, in particu- 
lar, has suffered from lack of pub- 
licity until it has literally vanished 
completely from many American din- 
ner tables. 


Incentive Payment Provides 
For Promotion 

The American Sheep Producers 
Council, with headquarters in Den- 
ver, is an organization formed, sup- 
ported and governed by sheepmen 
from throughout the country. The 
ASPC was organized under Section 
708 of the National Wool Act of 
1954. The wool act provides for in- 
centive payments to sheepmen on their 
wool with funds derived from import 
duties on foreign wool. From this in- 
centive payment, one cent per pound 
of wool sold is deducted for promo- 
tion and advertising. 

More than $49 million were paid 
out to sheep producers on the 1956 
wool clip up to the end of August of 
this year. Of that amount, approxi- 
mately $2,890,000 were deducted for 
promotion and advertising. 


Need for Promotion Obvious 

When the wool act was passed in 
1954, there was little doubt that the 
sheep industry was in dire need of 
assistance to help put it back on its 
feet. Within the past few years, sheep 
numbers have declined to their lowest 
point since the Civil War. Stock sheep 
numbers now total 27,012,000 head. 
Total shorn domestic wool produc- 
tion in 1956 was 232 million pounds. 
Compare those figures to the 1941 
total of 47,441,000 head and 388 
million pounds of weol. 

Higher labor costs, OPS restrictions 
and lower tariffs on imported wool 
placed an overwhelming burden on 


sheepmen. Lamb makes up only three 
percent of the total red meat supply 
in this country, while domestic wool 
production furnishes ‘aly one-third 
of the total U. S. needs. 


Wool of Strategic Importance 
Congress, in recognizing the stra- 
tegic importance of wool in time of 
war and peace, passed the wool act. 
To give the act a realistic approach 
for the future, Congress included the 
self-help aspect to the bill providing 
for promotion and advertising to ex- 
pand the demand for lamb and wool. 
Armed with surveys and _ studies, 
the ASPC began a thorough program 
of education for the consumer and 
retailer. Wool did not present the 
problems of promotion that lamb did. 
Wool is a universally accepted quality 
product, yet advertising and promo- 
tion are vitally necessary to meet the 
increasing competition from synthetic 


fibers. 


Lamb Promotion Problem 
Difficult 

Lamb on the other hand, presented 
many obstacles to promotion and ad- 
vertising which only an intensive pro- 
gram of education could combat. 
Those consumers who did buy lamb 
generally purchased only the chops or 
leg, neglecting the many other equally 
nutritious cuts, such shoulder 
roasts, steaks, shanks, neck slices, rib- 
lets, and a dozen other lamb cuts. 

Many persons have never eaten 
lamb. Veterans who thought they were 
eating lamb overseas, actually were 
not eating lamb at all, but they car- 
ried this dislike back to their families. 

Another problem of lamb promo- 
tion was the fact that certain parts of 
the country do not have an adequate 
supply of lamb available. Until re- 
cently, almost 70% of the lamb has 
been consumed in the New England 
states, New York and California. 


The Program of Lamb 
Promotion 

How does the ASPC promote and 
advertise lamb? By using every tested 
and approved means of encouraging 
greater consumption. Although the 
ASPC’S budget is considered “small 
peanuts” in the big business of promo- 
tion and advertising, the program is 
proving highly successful, thanks in 
part to the effective personal contact 
work by merchandising men and home 
economists, plus the valuable assist- 
ance of many sheep associations. 

At present, lamb is being promoted 
in 15 cities across the country. In 
these lamb promotion cities, the mer- 
chandising men contact packers, re- 
tailers and restaurant operators. From 
packers, the fieldmen determine the 
available supply of lamb and seek the 
packers’ cooperation in making retail- 
ers and their own salesmen aware of 
the ASPC promotion. 

The merchandising men _ contact 
meat retailers, meat buyers and store 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Management 
The Farm Flock 


By JOE H. DIXON 


SHEEP MANAGEMENT aries con- 
siderably depending upon the type of 
operation. Many large commercial 
flocks on the open range have to do 
their lambing in the open and as far 
as possible in this section of the coun- 
try most of it is done in the fall of 
the year. 


In addition to the large breeding 
flocks on the range, there are many 
small farm flocks and registered breed- 
ers who do their lambing in the fall, 
winter and early spring. It depends a 
lot on whether the breeding flock is 
predominant in fine wool or medium 
wool bloodlines. 


The essential thing in raising a 
flock of sheep is to think of it as a 
business and not just a sideline that 
will take care of itself. 

You will also probably find the 
more time you can spend with your 
flock at lambing time, the more lambs 
you will save. Close attention at this 
time will put more dollars in your 
pocket later on. 


Lambing Pens for the 
Newborn Lambs 
Last month we discussed among 


other things the lambing period and 
the newborn lamb. However, we did 


not get around to discuss or mention 
the use of lambing pens. 

Many of our purebred and regis- 
tered breeders have a large or heavy 
investment in their breeding flocks, 
and have more at stake at lambing 
time. Perhaps a large percentage of 
these breeders use lambing pens from 
time to time in their breeding opera- 
tions. 

Ewes need plenty of exercise while 
they are carrying their lambs, there- 
fore it is more or less considered un- 
wise to pen a ewe for any length of 
time before lambing. It is probably 
much better to wait until after the 
ewe lambs, at least until she starts 
lambing, to confine her to a small 
pen. 

Lambing pens made from one by 
fours (1x4’s) approximately 30 to 
36 inches high and four feet long 
are ideal for penning ewes and lambs 
to themselves for a few days. These 
temporary pens can easily be set up 
in a corner of the barn or shed and 
it is no trick to take them down or 
move them, when no longer needed. 
Just common baling wire may be used 
to good advantage in fastening panels 
together at top and bottom. For those 
wanting something more substantial 
and perhaps more attractive, panels 


with hinges might be preferred. 
Taking the precaution to pen the 
ewe with her lambs for a few hours 
or a couple of days after lambing 
oftentimes prevents ewes from dis- 
owning their lambs, especially if they 
are twins. It is not unusual in some 
cases for the first lamb born to stray 
away from its mother before the sec- 
ond lamb arrives. The mother is al- 
ways very sensitive about the smell of 
her own lambs and in some cases dis- 
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own one that does not have the proper 
scent. 

If the ewe is heavily wooled around 
the udder, take the sheepshears or 
electric clipper and shear off wool 
close to it. This will make it much 
easier for the lambs to find the teat 
and at the same time prevents them 
sucking a lock of stray wool. This 
should be done shortly before the ewe 
lambs or immediately after, to give 

(Continued on page 18) 


anywhere. 


Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


“SAN ANGELO’S BEST DEPARTMENT STORE” 


44 YEARS IN SAN ANGELO 


Best Wishes to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
and its 1957 Annual Convention 
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Management 


Continued from page 17 ) 


the lambs every opportunity to reach 
the teat. 


Care of the Udder After 
Lambing 

The ewe that gives a lot of milk 
should be kept under close observa- 
tion for several days after lambing. 
Examine the udder frequently to see 
the lamb is taking all or most of the 
milk. If not, the ewe should be milked 
out to prevent trouble with a caked 
udder. Chances are you will have 
more trouble with the single lambs 
not taking all their mother’s milk 
than you will have with the twins. 
Sometimes single lambs get enough 


milk from one quarter and neglect 
nursing the other side. 

Ewes with swollen udders should 
be kept separate from the rest of the 
flock. Should the ewe take cold and 
be exposed to heavy drafts, they 
sometimes develop a case of mastitis, 
and the udder becomes hard and 
caked. Your local veterinarian can 
probably tell you best how to treat a 
ewe when this develops. Modern med- 
icines have done wonders for a lot of 
things that used to be hard to control. 


Common Ailments of 
Young Lambs 

Sometimes the feces or excrement 
of the young lamb becomes. sticky 
and hardens, causing it to collect at 
the base of the tail where it joins the 
body. This collection should re- 
moved at once or as soon as it is 
noticed to allow the lamb to have 


SWIFT'S NEW RESEARCH FARM 


This is a cattle and lamb feeding pen and shed. The building in the 
left foreground houses machinery and equipment. For over half a 
century Swift & Company has been genuinely interested in practical 
research. Swift has the largest nutritional laboratory in the world. 
In order to expand livestock and poultry nutritional research, a 160- 
acre farm was recently purchased near Farnkfort, Illinois. 


proper bowel movements at regular 
intervals. 

There are more than one cause 
for scours in young lambs. Some 
lambs scour when getting too much 
milk from their mothers. At other 
times, it may be caused from chang- 
ing feed on the ewe. Usually this con- 
dition is nothing to be alarmed about 
and as the lamb grows older, will con- 
sume more milk and will soon be 
normal again. However, if an infec- 
tuous diarrhea goes through all your 
lambs, it might be best to consult your 
veterinarian for proper treatment. 
Clean pens, dry bedding and the right 
kind of feed have a lot to do in keep- 
ing a flock healthy. 

Many times lambs come up with 
sore eyes soon after birth and _ treat- 
ment should be given as soon as pos- 
sible. Some flock owners have found 
that washing the eyes a couple of 
times daily with a saturated solution 
of boric acid helps considerably. If 
this does not do the job, you might 
try a few drops of 10 percent argyrol. 
Just drop it in the eye with an eye 
dropper. 

Sore eyes are sometimes caused by 
eyelids that turn under and which ir- 
ritate the eyeball. Keep the wool trim- 
med from around the eye and wash 
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For Champions That Produce 
YOU WANT A GRAND CHAMPION - BRED, RANGE- 
RAISED BUCK FROM JACK RICHARDSON’S 
ALL CHAMPION STOCK 


We have bought every Grand Champion at all major 
shows in Texas for the past five years. 


We are breeding Grand Champions to Grand Champions 


These Champion-bred Bucks are range-raised and con- 
ditioned for range breeding. ‘ 


Will have 300 yearling Angora Champion-bred Bucks 
for my July, 1958, sales. Watch for dates. 


Jack Richardson 


PHONE BR 8-3660 — 929 BLACK STREET — UVALDE 


More Profits For You 


P. S.—1I BUY AND SELL COMMERCIAL GOATS 12 MONTHS OUT OF THE 


YEAR. PHONE OR WRITE TO ME. 


- 
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the eye with a proper solution of boric 
acid. 

Soremouth in young lambs is often 
caused by unsanitary feed troughs. 
Keep the lambs feed creeps clean and 
sanitary, and you can avoid a lot of 
this trouble. A simple but good treat- 
ment for this is to remove the scabs 
and apply tincture of iodine to the 
sores. 


Howard Southdowns Move 
To Mulhall 

As perhaps many of you noticed 
in last month’s issue, Duron Howard, 
Oklahoma Southdown breeder, has 
purchased a ranch home at Mulhall 
and has moved his Southdowns to this 
new location. His new home is about 
14 miles north of Guthrie and 23 
miles west of Stillwater. To get to 
the ranch, drive two miles north, two 
west and one south. 

His flock of Southdown now con- 
sists of approximately 400 head, 
which includes 331 breeding ewes. 
The balance is made up of the show 
flock, stud rams and ram and ewe 
lambs. 

Included in his present battery of 
stud rams are: Ballard’s 38, a grand- 
son of old “Pugnose,” the noted ram 
bred and shown by Earl Jenkins; 
Vinewood “300 A,” champion, Fort 
Worth, 1955, the Shearer ram that 
topped the Shearer-Stephenson sale 
last June at $760; the Allan “6 H” 
Canadian ram that was undefeated 
yearling in 1954 on Southern circuit, 
and another Shearer aged ram that 
was first at Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
this fall. 

The Howard show flock has done 
exceptionally well on the circuit again 
in recent weeks, winning both Cham- 
pion Ram and Ewe and First Exhib- 
itor’s Flock at Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
Dallas and the American Royal at 
Kansas City, as well as numerous 
other prizes. 

The best wishes of his many friends 
and fellow sheep breeders go with 
Duron and his family in their new 
undertaking at their new home at 
Mulhall. 

Flashes From the American 
Royal 

Oklahoma State University showed 
the Grand Champion Fat Lamb, a 
Southdown, at the big Kansas City 
show. Alex McKenzie fed, showed 
and fitted the lamb for the Univer- 
sity. The lamb weighed 85 pounds 
and sold at auction for $3.05 per 
pound. The lamb was fattened on a 


From $10 to $12 per head may 
be realized on CORRIEDALE 
sheep each year from wool alone. 
Lamb crops of 125%-175% pay 
rich dividends. 

Breeders list upon request. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
108-NN Parkhill Columbia, Mo. 
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ration that included oats, bran, 
crimped barley and linseed pellets. 

Charles Brink, Olathe, Kansas, 
breeder, had the Reserve Grand 
Champion Lamb on a grade South- 
down wether which had recently won 
the same honors at the Waterloo, 
lowa, Meat Animal Show. 

Harold Eberspacher, Nebraska ex- 
hibitor, showed the Grand Champion 
Pen of Lambs on his Shropshires. Ok- 
lahoma State University won the Pen 
of Three in both Southdowns and 
Hampshires. Kansas State College had 
the winning pen of Rambouillets. 
Charles Brink showed the winning 
pen of Cheviots while Max Creason, 
Polo, Illinois, had the winning pen 
in Corriedales. 

Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson was the 


heavy winner in the Hampshire breed- 
ing class. Duron Howard was the big 
winner in Southdowns with Doak 
Bros. of Missouri winning the ram 
lamb class and pen of three ram 
lambs. Helms of Illinois showed the 
top yearling Southdown ewe. 

John Eberspacher of Seward, Ne- 
braska, was high winner in the Shrop- 
shire breeding classes. Oklahoma 
State University was tops in the Suf- 
folk show with Oren Wright winning 
the big end of the Dorset show. Oren 
Wright, Greenwood, Indiana, exhib- 
itor, also scored heavily in the Ram- 
bouillet classes, being the heavy win- 
ner. Helms, as usual, were the big 
winners in Cheviots, taking all firsts 
except ewe lamb. This honor went 
to Sprinkle of Illinois. 


“Runt’’ Stangel, State Fair Livestock Superintendent, and Lenis 
Gregg are shown with the champion lamb. 


LENIS GREGG SHOWS 
TOP LAMB AT FAIR 
THE GRAND champion lamb of the 


Pan-American show was “Shorty,” 
owned by Lenis Gregg, 10-year-old 
4-H Club boy of Plainview, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Gregg. “Shorty” 
is a Howard-bred Southdown. 

Jimmy Smith of Winters showed 
reserve grand champion lamb. The 
15-year-old FFA boy is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Smith. His win- 
ner is a Corriedale. The champion 


1S 


Box 546 


fine wool lamb was the Smith Cor- 
riedale. The reserve champion fine 
wool lamb was a_ Delaine-Merino 
shown by Arthur Sagebiel, Fredericks- 
burg, son of Mr. and Mrs. Reuben 
Sagebiel. 

The champion mutton type lamb 
was the Southdown of Lenis Gregg, 
while the reserve champion mutton 
type lamb was that shown by Paula 
Belcher, Plainview, 18-year-old 4-H 
Club girl, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andy Belcher. The lamb was a South- 
down. 


Purebred Range Billies 


Selective Breeding Over 40 Years 
Quality — Thrifty — Pounds 
Now Booking for July 15, 1958 Sales 


Walker Epperson 


Rocksprings, Texas 
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Completely AUTOMATIC.... 
.. JENSEN WATER SYSTEMS! 


Day or night you can have running water INSTANTLY 
when your well is equipped with a JENSEN AUTOMATIC 
WATER SYSTEM. 


Other features include easy installa- 
tion, long life and trouble-free oper- 
ation. A JENSEN AUTOMATIC 
WATER SYSTEM costs less to buy. 
Sizes for any depth from 20 feet 
down. 


Get all the facts 
about JENSEN’S 
AUTOMATIC WA- 
TER SYSTEMS be- 
fore you install any 


water system. 


STOCKED BY YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER 


JENSEN Systems 


Made by JENSEN BROS. MFG. CO., INC., Coffeyville, Kansas 


WE USE ONLY PURE 
Dupont Phenothiazine 


Powder 


CONSISTENT IN COLOR AND QUALITY AS ALWAYS 


Pleusthiazine Drench 


For dealers and warehouses at wholesale prices. 


rrr rrr 


Guaranteed Correct weight—Guaranteed correct formula— 4 
No inert ingredients to give unneeded weight. 


We believe we have as good and perhaps better drench than 
procurable anywhere. Call us. 
REMEMBER THIS! 


We have more experience in drenching sheep than any other 
organization. We know how to give you better service in 
proper drenching and we have the personnel to do the job 
right, quickly and at a saving to you in time and money. 
When you think of DRENCH or 
DRENCHING think of 


IRA GREEN 
STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


Write Us — P. O. Box 209 
Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
End of North Van Buren San Angelo, Texas 
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The OAK, because of its lasting qualities, has long been the 
symbol of sturdiness. It is credited with having furnished mate- 


rial for the cross. 


Native Trees 
Legends the Cross 


By JEWELL CASEY 


TODAY, ALMOST thousand 
years since Jesus Christ, Savior of 
mankind, was crucified and resurrect- 
ed, the cross is the generally accepted 
emblem of Christians throughout the 
entire world. 

Inasmuch as the cross has such a 
universal appeal, it is only natural 
that it has been the inspiration of or- 
namentation, symbolism and numer- 
ous picturesque legends. Various trees 
have been credited with having fur- 
nished the material to make the cross 
upon which Jesus died. 

There is one ancient legend to the 
effect that the cross was made from 
the timber of the Tree of Life, which 
had grown in the Garden of Eden 
when Adam and Eve lived there. 
Upon their banishment from the Gar- 
den the unhappy couple was permit- 
ted to take a small limb from the tree 
with them. 

In the course of time it grew into 
a large tree, but such as no one had 
ever seen heretofore. It had three 
branches: One of the  arm-like 
branches was olive, the upright branch 
was like cedar, and the other arm- 
like branch was cypress. 

When Noah was constructing the 
ark he used part of this peculiar tree 
to make a beam. It glowed and fur- 
nished light within the ark while the 
people rode out the great flood. 

Ages passed and the same beam, 
which had been used by Noah, now 
became a part of Solomon’s Temple. 
When the majestic temple was de- 
stroyed by fire, only one piece of wood 
remained, and that was the beam 
from the ark. 

The Holy Scriptures tell of the 
healing properties of the waters of 
Bethesda, a pool in Jerusalem. Legend 
attributes the magic powers of the 
water to the fact that the ancient 
beam was in it, having been thrown 
there shortly after the Temple fire. 

Before the crucifixion, a certain 
craftsman in Jerusalem had the job of 
making the crosses used in executing 
criminals. At this particular time he 
had the crosses for the two thieves 
ready for use. But after the trial and 
sentence of Jesus, which took place 
at night, a third cross was needed on 
short notice. The craftsman did not 
have the necessary material, but not 
wanting to lose the order, he hastened 
to the pool of Bethesda and dragged 
out the old beam. Although it had 
been in the water for some six hun- 
dred years, much to his delight and 
surprise, the timber was in excellent 
condition. In no time at all he had 
fashioned the cross. So, that was the 
way that Eden’s Tree of Life became 


the Cross of Calvary, and the symbol 
of life everlasting. 

The clematis was the guilty tree, 
says one legend. At the time of Christ 
it was a sturdy tree, not at all like the 
clinging, creeping plant it is today. 
It was selected to furnish the timber 
for the cross, and after the crucifix- 
ion the clematis began to weaken each 
day and finally it could no longer 
stand alone, but was doomed forever 
to creep face-down on the ground. 

The mistletoe, likewise, was once 
a giant of the forest and its hard wood 
was chosen for the cross. Because of 
this it was accursed and ever after- 
wards was dependent upon some other 
plant for its very life. 

In the northlands the lumberjacks 
refuse to cut poplar trees, because 
they say it was from this tree the cross 


| 


The CEDAR is mentioned many 
times in the Bible and especially 
prized because of its valuable 
wood and pleasing aroma, also ap- 
pears in many legends. 


The POPLAR is another tree teeming with lore and legends as- 
sociated with the crucifixion of our Lord. 
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was made. Others say it was the aspen 
and that it started shuddering, which 
is has continued to do, when the nails 
were driven into the hands and feet 
of the Savior. 

Because the cross was made from 
a pine tree, the Pomeranians explain 
is the reason the branches have grown 
in cross-like whorls. Germans contend 
that it was a pear tree that furnished 
the timber for the cross. After Christ 


had been removed from the cross i 
took root and eventually upon it ap 
peared leaves with scarlet-red veins, 
flowers that were red like blood, and 
fruit that looked so red no one would 
eat it. 

In Switzerland it is said that the 
alder bleeds when cut because it is 
trying to atone for having been the 
tree to give its wood for the cruel 
cross. 


RESEARCH IN WOOL IS PLANNED 


TWO ITEMS in the news concerning 
research in the field of wool are of 
extreme interest to the wool industry. 
The first item appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce and concerned the 
newly formed Wool Research Com- 
mittee in Australia. This committee 
will direct the spending of 1.5 million 
Australian pounds sterling to combat 
the challenge of synthetic fibers. The 
Wool Research Committee has a cap- 
ital of 6.3 million Australian pounds 
frbm the former wool industry fund, 
and each will have the interest on this 
capital fund, about 200  thouasnd 
pounds to spend in research in addi- 
tion to six shillings a bale on the 
Australian wool clip. The six shillings 
a bale is made up of four shillings 
from the Commonwealth Government 
and two from the wool growers. This 
year the wool clip is estimated to yield 
about 1,335,000 Australian pounds 
for research, 


The second item, which appeared 
in most trade papers concerned the 
long range program proposed by the 
Wool and Mohair Task Group of the 
President's appointed Bi - Partisan 
Commission on Increased Industrial 
Uses of Agricultural Products. This 
program seeks the following objec- 
tives: 

1. To provide wool growers and 
wool manufacturers with basic 
information on the level of im- 
portance of fiber shape factors, 
e.g., crimp, diameter and 
length, in manutacturing effi- 
ciency and product perform- 
ance. 


. To provide manufacturers with 
information on how to modify 
wool (chemically and physical- 
ly) on a commercially feasible 


basis to yield such desired prod- 
uct characteristics as permanent 
moth resistance, permanent 
shrink - resistance, permanent 
pleats, higher wrinkle resistance 
and resistance to chemicals and 
micro-organisms. 

3. To provide new and more eco- 
nomical methods for converting 
raw wool into finished fabrics. 

4. To develop more uses (end 
products) for raw wool and its 
waste materials. 

However, it was noted that this 
proposed program requires both a 
laboratory and complete pilot plant 
to translate laboratory developments 
into practical mill operations. The 
funds for such an operation have not 
been made available as yet. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP SALE 


IN MISSOURI 


THE 13th National Columbia Show 
and Sale was held at Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri, September 25-26. The average 
price for 127 ewes was $90; 103 
yearling ewes, $103; 19 yearling 
rams, $221; 9 ram lambs, $205; 8 
two-year-old rams, $134. The cham- 
pion ram of the show was that of 
James Court. The ram sold to P. R. 
Anderson, Route 1, Warsaw, Ohio, 
for $875. Mr. Court of Albion, Mich- 
igan, paid $400 for the champion 
ewe of A. W. Powell. 


There is no charge to the sheep- 
grower for grazing lambs in national 
forests. There is, however, a charge 
of nine cents a month for the adult 
ewes. This assessment helps defray 
costs of national forest maintenance. 
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A QUALITY FLOCK 
; FOUNDATION EWES AND RAMS FOR SALE ii 
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= PLANO COLLIN COUNTY TEXAS i 
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These Remedies Mean 
Healthier Sheep and Goats 


Try The New Highly Effective 
FLY-REPELLENT and ANTISEPTIC 


ANTA-PEL 


A docking fluid for use on sheep and goats for 
DOCKING, CASTRATION, EAR MARK- 
ING and SHEARING CUTS and WOUNDS 


Promotes healing 


lhe. 


ANTA- 


YY 


e Serves as a protectant to damaged tissue 
e Acts as an antiseptic to keep down infection 


e Animal tests show it does not cause the wool 
to loosen or slip 


Protect Your Animals from 
Screw Worm Infection 


SCREW WORM SMEAR No. 215 


@ Instantly kills screw worms 


\ 


\ 


e Ideal for Sheep and Goats. Does not 
cause “Big-Joint’”’ 


e Easy to use, leaves soft, elastic scab 


WY Ws wr 


e Prevents infection of cuts and abrasions 


Pi 


SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH 


_ 


Demand this Proven, Animal-Tested 


Sheep and Goat Drench 


SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 


e Proven by extensive research to be the most 
efficient formula available 


e By actual tests more of this drench reaches 
stomach and intestines to get desired results 


e More economical to use when compared with 
other drenches because of higher effectiveness 


e Less absorption and toxicity due to superior 
formulation 


UM; 


Here’s A New Special Dip Formula 
Made Expressly for Angora Goats 


964 


Contains D.D.T. and SOLUBLE PINE TAR 


a> 


964 


MY 
Wee 


e Use as a dip to control common lice 
e Adds luster and quality to Mohair 


¢ Dip penetrates to animals skin giving maximum 
effectiveness 


e Easily measured and mixed in water 


Dr. Rogers Products Are Manufactured by 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 


Box 4186 Fort Worth, Texas 
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Root 

Plowing 

Aids Stock 
armer 


ONE OF. the most outstanding ex- 
amples of what rootplowing and seed- 
ing means to the little stock farmer 
is best illustrated by the successes of 
Tom G. Devilbiss of Orelia, Texas. 
His mail address is Pearsall, Texas. 


In 1955 Devilbiss was like many 
other South Texas cattlemen. The 
drouth had him strapped. He had 
enough equity to go to the National 
Farm Loan Association, Dilley, Texas, 
and get a loan to rootplow his total 
rangeland acreage of 460 acres. His 
stock farm has a total of 614 acres 
in it. The cost of rootplowing 460 
acres came to $4,600.00 with another 
$1,800 needed to seed it. He started 
his rootplowing and seeding program 


in mid-1955. A total of 13 inches of 
rain was received in 1955 with the 
grass coming up to a good stand. In 
1956 Mr. Tom purchased 123 head 
of cattle, marketed 32 head and his 
gross sales amounted to $2,800.00 
for the year. In 1957 he purchased 
226 head of cattle, marketed 267 
head with the gross sales for 1957 to 


460 acres is rootplowed - seeded) 
grossed $48.00 per acre for the two- 
year period or $24.00 for the one-year 
period. Using 20c per pound as an 
average and dividing into the $24.00 
gross per acre, we find that his gross 
beef production is 120 pounds per 
acre. Recently a San Antonio livestock 
committeeman stated that Mr. Tom 


Smiley White, Frost National Bank, San Antonio; H. R. Murphy, 
Chairman, Brush Control Division, San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce and President of Wm. K. Holt Machinery Company; W. L. 
Jones, San Antonio Chamber of Commerce; cattleman Tom G. 
Devilbiss; and Mr. Wiseman, Floresville banker, looking at root- 
plowed and seeded blue panic rangeland that has grossed Devil- 
biss $24 per acre in beef production to date in 1957. Devilbiss 
is producing in excess of 120 pounds of beef per acre! 


date totaling $26,700.00. At the pres- 
ent time the ranch has 111 head on 
which he owes $3,320.00. Figuring 
his gross sales on a two-year basis we 
find that the 614 acres (of which 


has bought more poor cattle and sold 
more fat cattle than any rancher in 
Frio County during 1957. His 614 
acres has been dubbed the biggest lit- 
tle ranch in South Texas. 


in = 
| THE SUFFOLK- 
MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: ai 
il 1. Small, smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING TIME. z 
Wi 2. Alert... ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS. = 
= 3 Open face... NO WOOL BLINDNESS. 
4. Unequalled constitutions . . GREATER HARDINESS, BETTER RUSTLERS, MORE if 
in LAMBS THAT GET FAT FASTER. = 
a 5. xceilent Mutton Form ... WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR MORE. ut 
= e e 
American Suffolk Sheep Society 
MOSCOW, IDAHO il 
Reserve 
fety Feature ‘ 
Safety Option 
E.B. Chandler & Co. 
) 
Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
106 E. Crockett St. San Antonio, Texas 


MORE AND MORE WATER 
NEEDED WITH GROWING 
POPULATION 


EXPANDING industry and _ rising 
standards of living require more and 
more water per person to satisfy the 
American way of life. One-fourth the 
population today is troubled with wa- 
ter shortage, poor water, or both, re- 
ports the Soil Conservation Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The potential supply of water re- 
mains constant while needs for hu- 
man use pyramid with growing popu- 
lation, according to the SCS. From 
1900 to 1950, while U. S. popula- 
tion doubled, total water use, other 


than for power, increased fourfold. 
By 1955 it was up another 21 per- 
cent from 1950. Water needs are ex- 
pected to double again by 1975. 

Average daily use for all purposes 
increased from 600 gallons per capita 
in 1900 to 1,100 gallons in 1950 
and 1,300 in 1955. By 1975 the 
country will be using 1,800 gallons 
of water a day for every man, woman, 
and child. 

Industry and irrigation are by far 
the largest users. 

Water problems are largely water- 
shed protection problems, says SCS, 
pointing out that water control and 
conservation cannot separated 
from soil conservation. 


COLONIAL WOOL COMPANY 


222 SUMMER STREET:: BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Established 1921 


GEO. ALLISON 


Texas Buyer and 
Representative 
1612 Grierson 

San Angelo, Texas 
Phone 22698 


HEAR YE: 
KEEP AMERICAN 
LABOR EMPLOYED, 


JOE SKINNER 


Southwest Buyer and 
Representative 
605 S. Solano 

Aubuquerque, N. M. 


BUY ONLY PRODUCTS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


THEY ARE BEST 
BY EVERY TEST 
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RAMBLINGS 


By Mrs. Cuartotre T. Harvey 


REGISTERED Rambouillet breeders 


who have recently become active 
members of the American Rambouil- 
let Sheep Breeders Association in- 
clude: Ned Galligar of Wheatland, 
Wyoming, and Lloyd Perry of Merkel, 
Texas. We wish to extend a hearty 
welcome to these new members. 

* * * 

Congratulations to Glen Maddux of 

Bakersfield, California, for his fine 
showing in the Rambouillet Divisions 
at the Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position. Mr. Maddux took both of the 
championships and all first place 
awards. 

* * * 


We are very pleased to note that 
the U. S. Government is interested in 
Rambouillet sheep. The Heifer Proj- 
ect, Inc., writes: “Last evening, Heif- 
er Project shipped 125 Colorado Ram- 
bouillet ewes from St. Petersburg, 
Florida, to Ecuador. This is a program 
developed in connection with the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations. These sheep 
were contributed by one of the mem- 
ber agencies of Heifer Project. 

Heifer Project is a charitable or- 
ganization that ships contributed live- 
stock to war-ruined or agriculturally- 
underdeveloped countries around the 
world. 

In the future we will be looking 
for Rambouillet rams to ship to Ecua- 
dor. Some of these will be contributed 
by breeders and others will be pur- 
chased with funds contributed for the 
purchase of sheep. 


Another project of the immediate 
future is our shipment to Nepal. This 
is a livestock development program in 
cooperation with the Point IV live- 
stock personnel in that far-off coun- 
try. We are looking for four Ram- 
bouillet rams and eight ewes in the 
eastern part of the United States. 

The reason is that we plan to fly 
the shipment from New York and de- 
sire sources of supply in this area. 


be. 


Recent sales by Clyde Thate, Bur- 
kett, Texas, include three registered 
ewes to Bewel Neff, Coleman, Texas; 
one registered ewe to Benjamin Scott, 
and eight registered ewes to Jim 1 
Baum, Cross Plains, Texas. 

* * * 

Jim Moody and Son, Crawford, Ne- 
braska, have sold one registered ram 
to George O. Jesfjeld, Prairie City, 
South Oakota. 

* 

Noel C. Fry, Del Rio, has sold one 
registered ram to Margorie Yates, San 
Saba, Texas. 

* * 

D. H. and Jean Landen, Wheat- 
land, Wyoming, have sold one regis- 
tered ram to Henry Morrison, Bow- 
man, North Dakota; one registered 
ram to Glen Wohlfeldt, Newell, South 
Dakota, and two registered ewes to 
Glen Chapman, Lodgepole, South Da- 
kota. 

* * 

Wayland Stephens, Lamkin, Texas, 
has sold five registered ewes to Paul 
Ray Schuman, Pottsville, Texas. 

* * * 

Chester Hayes, Fort Worth, Texas, 
has sold 12 registered ewes and one 
registered ram to Herman Scheer, 
Henrietta, Texas. 
* * * 

R. O. and D. R. Sheffield, San An- 
gelo, Texas, have sold two registered 
ewes to Milton Kennedy, Gouldbusk, 
Texas, and six registered ewes to L. 
B. Kennedy, Gouldbusk, Texas. 


* * 


Hamilton FFA has sold one regis- 
tered ewe to Adrian Spitaenberger, 
Hamilton, Texas. 

* * 

Dean Bottlinger, Hamilton, Texas, 
has sold one registered ram to Jack 
Trammell, Hamilton, Texas. 

* * 

Recent sales by R. I. Port, Sun- 
dance, Wyoming, include one regis- 
tered ram to Moody & Geiser Sheep 
Company, Crawford, Nebraska; one 
registered ram to Jim Moody and Son, 
Crawford, Nebraska, and one regis- 
tered ewe to Curt McCullough, Moor- 
croft, Wyoming. 

* * 

Sharon Olson, Sundance, Wyo- 
ming, has sold one ram to J. T. Bas- 
kett, Casper, Wyoming. 

* * * 

Recent sales made by Idaho Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Moscow, 
Idaho, include: 28 registered ewes, 
one registered ram sold to William 


2 IMPROVE YOUR RANCH OPERATION & 
4) Texas Christian University’s 9-month Ranch Training ie 
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R: all phases of the ranch operation. > 
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Swine production, breeding, feeding, marketing; crops; 
conservation; records. 
Ny Plan to enroll for course beginning September, 1958. ey 
= Open to men and women of all ages, regardless of previ- 
ous education. 
ks Write Ranch Training Program, TCU, Box 415 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
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Magelssen, Billings, Montana; one 
registered ram to Norman E. Strom, 
Laramie, Wyoming; one registered 
ram to T. G. Elges, Quinzy, Califor- 
nia; one registered ram to M. A. An- 
derson, Moscow, Idaho; one registered 
ram to J. C. Sorensen, Camas, Idaho; 
one registered ram to E. M. Andrews, 
Tendoy, Idaho; one registered ram to 
Wesley Miles, Grace, Idaho; one reg- 
istered ram to John J. Zweifel, Monte- 
view, Idaho; one registered ram to 
Virgil J. Powell, San Angelo, Texas, 
and one registered ewe to R. W. Par- 
sell, Whitlash, Montana. 


* 


Myron Morris, Ft. Sumner, New 
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Mexico has sold one registered ram 
and 11 registered ewes to Luis Galla- 
gos & Sons, Encino, New Mexico. 

* 

Our office has just received a num- 
ber of Rambouillet decals that will be 
sold to any interested persons. 

* * * 

A note to the 4-H Club Boys—lIf 
your papers are in this office nou 
they will be completed before Decem- 
ber 1, 1957. 

Our office extends its best wishes 
for a very Merry Christmas and Hap- 
py New Year to each and everyone of 
you. 
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Guns 


“GUNS ARE made for killing!” 

It is quite likely that nowhere in 
the Southwest or anywhere else can 
be found a greater and more varied 
assortment of deadly weapons than 
those gathered together in an unpre- 
tentious gun shop on Irving street in 
Dallas, Texas. It is likely that few 
other weapons have had such tre- 
mendous influence on the lives and 
ways of men in the Southwest. This 
collections of weapons is famous — 
perhaps notorious — and possesses a 
fascination for the gun lover and the 
avid student of Southwestern lore be- 
cause it can be said that with these 
weapons certain men made history. 


The collection itself, now owned 
by A. D. Hodge and Irvine A. Fridge 
of Dallas, was started by the late Har- 
rison H. Schwend, for almost half a 
century a city marshal and deputy 
sheriff in Clay County. The collec- 


ROY ROGERS TRIES THE HEFT 
Movie actor Roy Rogers who is buying the outlaw gun collection of Fridge 
and Hodge was keenly interested. “You could lose your marbles here,” refer- 
ring to the fact that a person interested in guns and their history could suffer 
an attack of mental indigestion within a short period because of the unusual 
variety and history of the weapons. Above, Roy is shown hefting the heavy 
buffalo rifle of the famed Billy Dixon. “It took a man to use this gun,” he 
declared. Below, he is shown with Billy the Kid’s saddle gun. On the counter 
is the famous sawed-off hand rifle of Texas Ranger Gonzales, which accom- 
panied him on more than one assignment for law and order. 

While it is regrettable that these guns are leaving Texas, they will be 
well cared for and seen by thousands in the Roy Rogers Museum in California. 


THE HENRY RIFLE 

One of the choicest gems in the gun collection of A. D. Hodge is the 1860 
.44-caliber Henry rifle which he is holding. Its condition is spotless and its 
value is estimated at around $1,000. Mr. Hodge estimates that he has some 
2,000 guns and a bewildering assortment of knives, sabers, spurs and pioneer 
trophies of a perplexing variety. He also has a trained Dalmatian which 
serves as guardian to the collection, the value of which approximates $80,000. 


_____ 
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tion grew after H. Schwend’s death, 
under the guidance of his brother, the 
late B. P. Schwend, of Henrietta. 
After one or two other transfers it be- 
came the property of the present own- 
ers and now is being purchased by 
cowboy movie star and TV actor, Roy 
Rogers, for a notable addition to the 
now somewhat nebulous Roy Rogers 
Museum. 

The “Killer Gun” collection num- 
bers more than 200 odd guns, vest 
pocket hand guns, rifles and shotguns. 
Almost all of them are surrounded 
with an aura of death and blood-spill- 
ing. Some were owned by the South- 
west’s most vicious characters and 
evildoers who splashed their names 
in the pages of history in the hot ac- 
tion of gun fights, robberies and dep- 
redations. Other guns belonged to 
stronger men in whose hands _ they 
barked loud commands for law and 
order. 

The guns would be valuable be- 
cause of their rarity even without the 
strange and romantic tales surround- 
ing them. Their owners’ reputations 
add to the value. This is true of the 
first Samuel Colt patent, a scarce first 
cap and ball pistol which in the hand 
of Cole Younger helped its owner in 
his strides toward questionable fame. 
Another, also one of the first Colt cap 
and ball pistols to be converted into a 
cartridge gun was owned by Frank 
James, a big name in outlaw history. 

Bat Masterson carved his initials in 
the walnut handle of a Rogers and 
Spencer cap and ball pistol—a pistol 


FAMOUS RIFLES (right) 

At the top is a picture of the beautiful 
.45-.70 cap and ball muzzle-loader of 
Texas pioneer Joshua Parker. In the 
center is the .45-.70 single-shot car- 
bine of outlaw Bill Brookin. Grat Dal- 
ton’s and Henry Starr’s .45-.75_ is 
shown below. 


he acquired by killing a fractious cow- 
boy while he was the law, in a Kan- 
sas town. 

A rare frontier army model pistol 
of about 80 years old—.45 caliber- 
was used by Sgt. J. M. Britain, Com- 
pany B, Texas Rangers. 

Buffalo Bill Cody owned the 1830 
Colt cap and ball pistol which was 
used to good advantage in saving the 
life of Lt. George M. Taylor. Buffalo 
Bill, who was then a scout under Tay- 
lor, arrived in the nick of time to shoot 
Yellow Hand, an Indian chief, as he 


was preparing to scalp Taylor. The 
site of this fracus was eight miles 
from General Custer’s troops, then 
engaged in being massacred. This is 
probably a highly varnished account 
of a glamorized frontier event that 
even some modern “authorities” ac- 


cept as fact. 

An 1872 Colt model owned by a 
number of Clay County’s law officials 
was given to Tex Rickard by Jim Cur- 
tis. It was Richard’s first gun during 
his tenure of service as city marshal 
of Henrietta. 


Rickard 


later became 
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famous through his association with 
another fighter — the fist fighter, 
Jack Dempsey. 

An ivory handled Colt .45, an 
1872 model, barked long and loud 
down close to Valentine, Texas, in 
1917. Seventeen notches could have 
been etched upon this weapon, ac- 
cording to a former owner, E. P. 
Bomar, one time West Texas sheriff. 
A lot of old timers of West Texas can 
remember this imbroglio. 

Most all of the guns in the collec- 
ton are in excellent condition and 


usable today. They show the care with 
which former owners lavished on 
them, and well they might because 
frequently only the accurate activity 
of the six-gun, rifle or shotgun stood 
between the owner and death. Many 
of the handles carry the careful notch- 
ing of former owners, presumably 
marking the toll of the weapon. 

“You had to be faster than the fast 
ones if you didn’t want to have to kill 
them—or let them kill you,” declared 
an old time sheriff. Apparently some 
of the guns were in the hands of 
masters in the art of killing, who 
made no bones of setting down the 
score on the butt or hammer of the 
pistol. Many have one notch, some 
two, three, five, seven, eleven, and 
one carried the careful filing of 
twenty-two evenly spaced death 
notches—a real killer gun. 

“Baby Rattlers” 

One of the many mean looking 
baby guns in the collection is a .45 
caliber double-barreled Derringer, a 
type of firearm loved by gamblers. 

(Continued on page 25) 


(left) 

At the top is Billy Dixon’s famous 
buffalo gun. In the center is Billy the 
Kid’s saddle gun taken from him at 
Stinking Springs. Below is the beau- 
tiful rifle once owned by Emperor 
Maximillan. 
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Killer 
Guns 


(Continued from page 25) 


One Joe Dixon killed Milt Bensin, 
another gambler, in front of the 
Koethe barber shop of Henrietta in 
1890, after quarreling over a woman 
and a horse, a project sufficient to get 
even an average citizen in trouble. 
Bensin lost the argument, the woman 
and his life. Dixon walked into a sa- 
loon, gave the little killer gun to his 
brother and disappeared. 

Some of the “baby rattlers’” —less 
than hand-size weapons of easy con- 
cealment, were owned by women. 
One was a tiny pearl-handled ham- 
merless model of unknown reputation. 
Another gambler’s weapon—a pepper 
box palm gun with four tiny barrels 
forming a square capable of killing 
a man at close range quicker than the 
bat of an eye. Another was an eight- 
shot and still another a .38 caliber of 


(From the left, top to bottom) 


Capt. Bill McDonald of the Texas 
Rangers carried this in 1888. 


Bat Masterson, peace officer, acquired 
this Rogers and Spencer cap and 
ball pistol by killing a cowboy. 


Ranger Bill McDonald acquired this 
revolver by killing Bud Camp- 
bell, noted outlaw. 


Twenty-two notches decorate the butt 
of this Colt cap and ball pistol 
used by a noted character and 
Confederate soldier named 
Brackett. 

Grat Dalton carved his initials “G.D.” 
on this gun. 

Chief Geronimo, noted Indian outlaw, 


owned this gun which “took 
many scalps.” 


curious design acquired from a dope 
peddler. 

There are more than a score of 
these tiny guns which range from only 
342 to seven inches long. They are an 
unusual collection of vicious close- 
quarter weapons and most bear a 
death-dealing record. A curious palm 
gun always attracts attention. Shaped 
like a fountain pen, it has a mush- 
room-shaped base and is operated by 
a small spring. Its barrel is poked out 
between the first and second fingers, 
and it shoots a bullet of ample size to 
relieve the receiver of his life. An- 
other is a six-shot cylinder gun with 
the cylinders forming the barrel. A 
pretty Colt Derringer most frequently 
seen and often called the darling of 
the gamblers, is noted for taking the 
life of a famous steamboat captain of 
the Mississippi. 

The inventory of this collection of 
deadly hand guns alone fills several 
pages. The history of the guns, a dis- 
cussion of their place in the develop- 
ment of the firearms would fill sev- 
eral books. A recount of the deeds of 
their owners has filled bookshelves 
with countless thousands of volumes 
of fact and fiction and has served as 


foundation stories for interminaable 
movie and television scripts, few of 
which have been more than casually 
factual. 

The inspection of the hand gun 
and a reference to the historical notes 
brings familiar names to the mind 
of the student of gunology and the 
lover of outlaw and frontier lore. 
Guns belonging to or associated with 
such “lights of their day” are present: 
Col. Sullivan Ross, Bat Masterson, 
Sam Bass, Cole Younger, Capt. Bill 
McDonald, Suggs of Oklahoma, Win- 
nie Swinford, Frank James, Sam and 
Belle Starr, Bud Campbell, C. C. 
Wright, Tex Rickard, Grat Dalton, 
Burnett of Texas, Geronimo, Bill 
Doolin, Quantrell, Sam Houston and 
many others. 


Rifles and Shotguns 

No one can deny that other than 
the natural pressure of population 
growth, the rifle and shotgun, plus 
the horse, were predominant factors 
in the taming of the frontier. Without 
the protection of the rifle the advance 
of the white man would have been 
slowed to a walk and without the 
horse the walk would have been a 
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tedious one indeed. In addition, both 
the rifle and shotgun played an im- 
portant part in furnishing food for 
the pioneer in a wild land. 

The rifle and shotgun collection 
the size of this one is quite noteworthy 
also for its uniqueness and historical 
background. More than one hundred 
of these weapons now rest upon their 
laurels to furnish a topic of conversa- 
tion for even the most casual passerby 
and a treasure for the gun hound and 
frontier life enthusiast. Most of the 
rifles are in excellent condition and 
many would satisfy the most particu- 
lar gun crank on a hunting expedi- 
tion. 

It would be difficult to single out 
one rifle as the most interesting or 
most valuable. It depends on how you 
look at it. However, none is more fas- 
cinating than the .45-.70 cap and ball 
muzzle-loader which is around 125 
years old. It measures more than 60 
inches with a single forearm and stock 
of beautifully grained curly maple. 
It is decorated with one-inch inlays 
of brass and silver on the forearm 
and the stock carries an inlaid heart 
of silver on which is engraved the 
name of Joshua Parker, one of Steph- 


—All photos and text by 
H. M. Phillips 


SIDE ARMS 
(From the left, top to bottom ) 


Jolt 1871 used in the battle with 
Mexicans in 1917 near Valen- 
tine. 


Bat Masterson’s ivory handled .45 
Colt. 


The cap and ball pistol of Frank 
James. 


Pearl handled Colt of Sam Bass fame. 


Colt converted from cap and ball used 
by Cole Younger. 


Texas Ranger J. M. Britain used this 
frontier army model. 
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(From the left, top to bottom) 


Outlaw Bill Doolin was handy with 
this vest pocket gun. 


Marshal Tex Rickard of Henrietta 
carried this revolver. 


This is the gun which Buffalo Bill 
owned and with which it is 
claimed he killed Chief Yellow 
Hand in 1876. 


This gun is famed in pioneer, al- 
though not Southwestern, his- 
tory. It is in fine condition—a 
flintlock taken from Gen. Mont- 
calm when captured by General 
Wolfe near Quebec in 1759. 


Sam Bass gave this gun to his cook, 
Henry Carey, after he had brok- 
en its wooden butts. 


Sam Houston owned this gun which 
he presented to a Cherokee In- 
dian Chief. 


en F. Austin’s first colonists. He had 
a reputation of being a great fighter 
and obviously he was a strong man 
as the weight of the rifle makes it 
difficult to carry and a problem to 
aim. The maker was Elwell, and noth- 
ing is known about him. 

One gun lover, a Texas Ranger, 
recently declared that there are more 
Billy the Kid guns in existence than 


were manufactured during his short 
and hectic lifetime. Albeit, the .45-.60 
Winchester carbine said to belong to 
the buck-tooth killer is a rare one 
of the make and matches all the de- 
scriptions of the Kid’s saddle gun. 
Furthermore, it is backed up by the 
signed and notarized affidavit of one 
Louis Bousman at Wichita Falls, Sep- 
tember 8, 1934, to the effect “that 


this gun belonged to Billy the Kid 
and was taken from him at the time 
we captured him at Stinking Springs, 
near Ft. Sumner, New Mexico.” The 
gun was later the property of Capt. 
Bill McDonald of the Texas Rangers, 
from whom it was procured for the 
collection. It is in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Bill Brookin was a West Texas out- 


law whose exploits are remembered by 
some old timers. His gun was relin- 
quished to the Texas Rangers after 
they had settled his hash with a squirt 
of lead. The gun, a single-shot car- 
bine, was a sheriff killer and threw 
a .45-.70 bullet. 

Also a killer of a sheriff, and prob- 
ably other representatives of law and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Cattle Situation 


By ELMER KELTON 


IMPORTATION of cattle from other 
states has been the biggest news in 
the West Texas cattle picture during 


3 
have been of excellent quality. A ma- 


jority have been somewhat short of 
that. 


recent weeks. Some of these cattle The normal cattle trade in West 
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Texas wound up, for the most part, 
in October. But continued good rains 
and rapidly improving pastures and 
grain fields have kept up a brisk de- 
mand for stocker cattle. The demand 
could not be met from the drouth-de- 
pleted pastures of West Texas. 

Some excellent breeding cattle, both 
Hereford and Angus, have been ship- 
ped in from states like Missouri and 
Kansas. Many cows with calves at 
side have sold at something above the 
$200 mark. A lot of these have been 
of quality that does credit to the state. 

The biggest volume of shipped-in 
cattle, however, have been plain light 
calves from Southern states like Flor- 
ida, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

There’s a lot of controversy about 
these calves. Some say they're over- 
priced and oversold. Indeed, they've 
been snapped up by the head at prices 
as high as $50 and $60, some of 
them so thin you almost have to look 
at them from the side to see them. 

But their backers say they’re not 
overpriced, that they'll make good 
gains over a long period of time, and 
that the majority will turn into good 
cattle when they've had time to get 
straightened out. 

In any case, they are filling a vacu- 
um. Thousands of area grain fields 
are short of livestock. Farmers must 
have something to keep the oats and 
wheat grazed off, or a hard freeze 
could kill it. 

There is general agreement that 
these cattle won’t make money on 
short-term grazing, say 90 to 100 
days. 

Earl Henson of San Angelo has 
shipped in hundreds from Florida. 
He says it will take 90 to 100 days to 
get them straightened out and doing 
well. They won't make much actual 
weight gain in that length of time. 

It’s on long-term grazing that these 
plain calves will be most likely to pay 
out, Henson declares. 

“Keep them a year and they'll make 
a lot of money. In a year they won't 
look like the same cattle.” 

A lot of the Southern calves have 
been arriving here sick, and death loss 
has worried many buyers. Henson, 
who's been shipping such calves here 
from Florida for years, says the main 
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reason for trouble is that the calves 
are turned right out on pasture or 
oatfields while still sick. Henson ad- 
vises that they be kept up close, treat- 
ed, and fed for a few days until they 
recover. Then they can be turned out 
and do fine. 
* * * 

The packer market has made a nice 
advance in recent weeks. During No- 
vember, 1956, it was going down. 
This November is was going up. 

E. D. Webster, San Angelo cattle- 
man and market observer, said many 
Midwestern feeders who worried over 
the 25- and 26-cent Texas feeder steer 
calves they bought last summer and 
early fall are no longer scared. 
They've turned optimistic enough that 
he believes they'll readily buy up 
those few feeder calves which are 
likely to go to market in the coming 
weeks. 

Frost came earlier than usual this 
year. Normally it brings big runs of 
cattle off fields and northern ranges 
and breaks the price. This year the 
local runs never got heavy. There was 
plenty of grainfield and pasture graz- 
ing to turn to after frost. 

And in the Northern grazing states, 
demand from other areas readily ab- 
sorbed the increased runs. 

Feedlot operators who try to buy 
feeder cattle in Texas now face heavy 
competition because of demand for 
something to graze the good pastures 
and fields. As a result, far fewer cat- 
tle are on feed now than at this time 
a year ago. 

The Abilene area, which usually 
has a good many cattle on feed, has 
only one small bunch of cattle in feed- 
pens, said A. L. Willingham, Abilene 
cattle buyer. All these belong to an 
Abilene independent packer. 

Around San Angelo, feedlot cattle 
are very scarce. John Crow, San An- 
gelo packer, said his firm would have 
a very hard time keeping up its kill if 
it did not have cattle in its own lots 
at Pecos. 

The Pecos area has about 6,000 
cattle on feed. Some 2,000 are in the 
Crow pens. Most of the rest are in 
Paul Davidson’s highly - advertised 
feedlots. 

The feeding situation is very good 
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THE INDIANS OF OLD-TIME CANADA FIRST DRIED 
THE MEAT AND PARTIALIN ROASTED IT } ADDED HOT 
FAT; SIFTED TO REMOVE THE SINEWS THEN PLACED 
IT IN ATROUGH AND TRAMPLED WITH THEIR FEET! 


SMALL TANKS 


TRANSPORTED BY WAGONS, 
BROUGHT SEA FOOD, ALNE,, 


FROM SICILY AND SPAIN. = 
TO THE TABLES OFTHE . 
WEALTHN IN OLD ROMAN DANS, 


PLENTIFUL WERE SHEEP 


IN AUSTRAYA IN THE IB4O'S, THAT THOUSANDS W 


TASTED BEEF AND TEN- 
DER MUTTON ONLY WHEN 
MEAT WAS DISTRIBUTED 
DURING PUBLIC FESTIVAL 
SacRiFices. AT OTHER 
TIMES, THEIR PRINCIPAL 
MEAT WAS GOAT'S FLESH. 


ERE SOLD AT A SHILLING A ho! 


this winter, commented Willingham. 
Fat cattle prices are good, and feed is 
plentiful. It would be a good time to 
go into feedpens if feeder cattle could 
be obtained, he believes. 

John Crow said a lot of grainfield 
cattle will go into feedlots several 
months hence, but until then it’s likely 
to be a tight situation on fat cattle. 

* * * 

It’s interesting and encouraging to 
compare present cattle prices with 
those of a year ago. Here are compari- 
sons from a local cattle auction: 

Fat bulls were $11.50 to $12.50, 
are now $16 to $17.50; medium bulls 
were $8 to $11.50, are $12 to $16; 
fat calves and yearlings were $15 to 
$18, are $18.50 to $21.50; medium 
kinds were $11 to $15, are $16 to 


$18.50; plain kinds were $7 to $11, 
are $13 to $16; fat cows were $9.50 
to $10.50, are $12 to $14; canners 
and cutters were $5 to $8.50, are $7 
to $10; stocker steers were $14 to 
$17.50, are $17 to $25; stocker heif- 
ers were $12 to $15, are $16 to $23; 
stocker cows were $6 to $9, are $10 
to $15; cows and calves were .$65 to 
$105 per pair, are $90 to $165. 
* * 


Joe Lemley and Jack Taylor of San 
Angelo have come up with an esti- 
mate that a carload of good-quality 
calves is worth $1,500 to $2,000 
more than a year ago. 

First, prices are better. Secondly, 
most calves this year weighed 50 to 
100 pounds more than last year, Lem- 
ley said. Altogether, he and Taylor 


tigure that good calves are up by $30 
to $40 per head this year. At 50 
calves to the car, that’s $1,500 to 
$2,000. 

They estimate that Texas shipped 
out about five million calves this year. 
That means $150 to $200 million 
more income. 

* * * 

The increase in commercial cattle 
prices has been reflected in the reg- 
istered business, too. Several regis- 
tered breeders recently have said their 
bull business is much improved. 

For example, Hugh Campbell of 
Ballinger said demand for his Here- 
ford bulls has been twice as good this 
year as it was at this time a year ago. 
By November he had sold all his two- 
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industries 


OF TEXAS 


San Marcos, Texas 


Commission 
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C. M. CHRISTMAN, Mgr. 
D. L. CLOUDT, Ass‘t. Mgr. 
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THE RANCHMEN’S FAVORITE 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


ALLEN INGRUM 


DISTRIBUTOR 
424 WN. Main Phone 24703 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


TO ALL OUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS: 


We Wish You a 
JOYOUS CHRISTMAS AND A 
HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS YEAR AHEAD 


Thank you for your loyalty 


Comfort Wool & Mohair Co. 


ADOLF STIELER HONDO CROUCH 
COMFORT, TEXAS 


Killer Guns 


(Continued from page 27) 


order, is one of the earliest Winches- 
ters made. It is a .45-.70 owned by 
Grat Dalton and later by Henry Starr. 


Two of the rifles were once the 
pride of Bat Masterson, famed as a 
shoot ‘em up law and order man. An- 


other was owned by Wild Bill Hickok. 


The skepticism which meets the 
statement of the feat of a monstrously 
heavy Sharps rifle shot buffalo gun 
is understandable when modern-day 
deer hunters are inclined to brag 
about 250-yard shots with a modern- 
day high powered purveyor of death. 
However, it is quite well accepted 
that this lever action rifle of Billy 
Dixon in his hands killed a mounted 
Indian at 1200 yards in the memor- 
able ‘Dobe walls fight. 


Bill Tilghman was a law man of 
some note in his day. A shotgun be- 
longing to him was stolen by Jim 
Rutherford who ran afoul of Ranger 
McDonald. The gun ended up in the 
collection. 

A lever action single-shot gun of 
unknown make, a .45-.70 caliber, has 
puzzled gun experts since it was 
found in a cave sealed by a rock slide. 
It carries 12 notches. 

Acquired in Mexico more than 
fifty years ago is the brass-mounted, 
elaborately engraved rifle of the Em- 
peror Maximillan. On one side is the 
name Maximillano. On the other, 
“Emperor de Mexico,” with crest and 
eagle. It is a fine piece in superb con- 
dition. 

Scores of other rifles and shotguns 
adorn the collection. All have high in- 
trinsic value to the gun collector and 
most have a greater historical value 
because of the life they led. 

The question of authenticity car- 
ries small weight in the face of the 
records available. Admittedly they 
meet the requirements of type and 
date and the men who labored dili- 
gently through the years in collecting 
them were not easily fooled. They, 
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themselves, played a part in the his- 
tory of the times. They knew the 
guns and many of the men who used 
them. It is a tribute indeed to their 
farsightedness that this important seg- 
ment of “frozen” history is preserved 
for the inspection of future genera- 
tions that pioneer history with its 
good and bad men, their trials and 
achievements, be not forgotten. 


Cattle Situation 


(Continued from page 29) 


year-old bulls and several yearlings. 

The Hill Country Hereford Asso- 
ciation fall sale at Mason was looked 
upon as a hopeful sign of things to 
come. It was the best since 1952. 

Fifty-three bulls averaged $411 per 
head, compared with $327 a year ago. 
Bidding was brisk and heated, often 
with four or five men actively boost- 
ing the prices way up the line. 

Top price was $700, paid by Ed- 
mis Bros. of Eldorado for the cham- 
pion bull, JB Larry Domino 52d, con- 
signed by L. A. Baethge of Fredericks- 
burg. Several other bulls sold almost 
as high. 

* 

At least three registered bull sales 
are scheduled in West Texas during 
early December. 

Reflecting the shortage of cattle, 
the West Texas Hereford Association 
will put up its smallest offering in 
many years at Abilene, December 9. 
This association will sell 43 head, in- 
cluding seven pens of three bulls 
each, 17 single bulls and five females. 

The same day, the Hill Country 
Angus Association at Fredericksburg 
will offer 30 bulls and 21 females 
in its fifth annual auction. 


Joe Lemley of San Angelo, Herman 
Allen of Menard and Moore Bros. of 
Eldorado will have their seventh an- 
nual Angus bull sale in San Angelo, 
December 11. They will offer 150 
bulls. 


This has always been one of the 
best sales in West Texas. 


FOR THE BEST IN SERVICE 
CONSIGN YOUR 


Wool and Mohair 
TO US 


“We're Always Ready to Serve You” 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
Owners — Ivan B. Smart — J. D. Varga — J. A. Miller 
@ Ranch Supplies 
Feeds 


@ Medicines 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, SECRETARY 
LOGAN, UTAH 


VERN HOWEY 


800 REGISTERED EWES 
CENTER, COLORADO 


L. A. NORDAN 


711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 


OTHO WHITEFIELD 
FRIONA, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., COLUMBIA, MO. 
W. M. ARNOLD 
BLANCO, TEXAS 
E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 
E. DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 
H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


CROCKETT Ww. RILEY 
LLANO R 
WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 


C. F. SCHWEERS 


HONDO, TEXAS 


J. D. YOUNG 


P. O. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET 


DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH KENTUCKY AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 


RANKIN, TEXAS 


FOSTER PRICE 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
M. P. RENFROE 


ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


L. W. & ODUS WITTENBURG 


EDEN, TEXAS 


DELAINE-MERINO 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, 
DONALD BRADFORD 


MENARD, TEXAS 


OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEXAS 

G. A. GLIMP & SON 
ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 

DALE HERRING 
TALPA, TEXA 

ARTHUR R. YEWELL 
IDLE EASE FARMS 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 

H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 

JOE LeMAY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 

L. & W. STEUBING 
RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 

DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED DELAINE 
MERINO 
A. C. LINDEMAN 


BLANCO, TEXAS 


MONTADALE 


MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


61 ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AUDRY HEAD 


ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 


A. T. SPENCER 
RT. 1, BOX 12, WILTON, CALIF. 


Breeders’ Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 

1ST—TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 

2ND—TO BE IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 
EFFORT. 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 


DORSET 
FLOYD AMES 


AMORITA, OKLAHOMA 


DORSET HAVEN FARMS 


JACK and TOM ZALOUDEK 
KREMLIN, OKLAHOMA 


LEONARD STEWARD 
GRENOLA, KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE 
ARMENTROUT & DONLEY 


PLANO, TEXAS and NORBORNE, MO. 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
W. A. DRAKE 
202 E. BROADWAY, CUSHING, OKLA. 
GEORGE A. DUNGAN 
1217 EAST 2nd 
CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 
FRANK GUENTHER, JR. 
ROUTE 2, BOX 204 
SEGUIN, TEXAS 
T. R. HINTON 
KELLER, TEXAS 
MARGARET TODD 
TRUSCOTT, TEXAS 
MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ 


W. L. HENNING, 
STATE UDEN’ PENNSYLVANIA 


H. C. BESU 
WINCHESTER, KY. 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEXAS 


BENNIE W. EDWARDS 
UTE 2, O‘DONNELL, TEXAS 
WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
NGRAM, TEXAS 
RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, TEXAS 
DURON HOWARD 
MULHALL, OKLAHOMA 
AIME FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R. L. _ STEEN & SON 
X 208, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
WALTER STELZIG, J 
X 371, SCHULENBURG, TEXAS 
JOHNNY M. USSERY 
BOX 22, NOLAN, TEXAS 
PHONE 83645 
JOHN D. WRIGHT 


OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


SUFFOLK 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY & WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


CIRCLE K RANCH 


BERGHEIM, KENDALL COUNTY, TEXAS 


S. E. CURRY 
PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER. TEXAS 
LEE FAW 
BOX 5182, SONORA, 


G. H. (HAM) FORESTER 


PERDIDO CREEK RANCH 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


EUGENE HICKS and 
W. F. HAFER 
BOX 555, HICO, TEXAS 


T. R. HINTON 


KELLER, TEXAS 


COX & McADAMS 


CELINA, TEXAS 


RALPH PEMBROOK 


BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


GLYNN SANDERS & SON 


BOX 24, MULLIN, TEXAS 


LONNIE SCHMITT 


BOX 4, DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


A. BRADLEY WITTE 
BOX 62, CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERRSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


MRS. S. S. BUNDY & SON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
J. W. CARRUTHERS, JR. 
& SONS RANCHES 


SANDERSON and CARTA VALLEY, TEX. 


MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
A. H. FLOYD 
EDEN AND BRADY, TEXAS 
MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW G PAINT ROCK, TEX. 
PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
BRONCO, TEXAS 
L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


231 SOUTH CHADBOURNE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 

T. A. KINCAID 
OZONA, TEXAS 

R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 


DAVE & CONNIE LOCKLIN 


SONORA, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 
RAMOUILLET FARM, INC. 


FRANK SWENSEN 
MOUNT PLEASANT, UTAH 
EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 


BOX 36, BARNHART, TEXAS 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


“HAL” NOELKE 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


V. 1. & MILES PIERCE 
OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 


JACK PRESTON 


UTOPIA, TEXAS 


HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF 


BRONTE, TEXAS 


LEO RICHARDSON 


IRAAN, TEXAS 
R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WADE THOMASON 
ROUTE 1, BOX 316 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
A. Y. & FRANK TILLMAN 
ROUTE 2 
LAMPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 
LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 


BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 


B. L. TRIMBLE RANCH 
ROUTE 3, BOX 284 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
OREN A. WRIGHT 


SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 


DEBOUILLET-RAMBOUILLET 


M. SANSOM CATTLE CO. 
M. SANSOM, III, Manager 


PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


POLLED RAMBOUILLET 


CLYDE THATE 
RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 
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ANGORA 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

WILL ALLISON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
VERA A. BURROWS 
BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
MELVIN CAMP 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
BOB DAVIS 
RIO FRIO, TEXAS 
S. W. DISMUKES & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


JOHN A. DITTMAR 


7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


F. E. EBELING 

ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
WALKER EPPERSON 

BOX 546, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
Cc. H. GODBOLD 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 


W. S. HALL 


DRIPPING SPRINGS, TEXAS 


GLEN HAY 
BANDERA AND SONORA, TEXAS 


HOWARD G. HAY 
ANGORA RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 
ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 
BOX 85, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
BOB KERBY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
KOONTZ BROTHERS 
MEDINA, TEXAS 
C. A. MORRISS 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
HERBIE OEHLER & SONS 
HARPER, TEXAS 
W. S. ORR & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
LESLIE PEPPER 
BOX 505, SABINAL, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
OTTO RUST 


HY. 87, 6 MILES SOUTH OF 
COMFORT, TEXAS 


J. R. SAUNDERS 


ROUTE 4, GATESVILLE, TEXAS 
SHIELD RANCH 
CEDAR VALLEY, TEXAS 
H. R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
CECIL SPRINGER 
ROUTE 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS SWEETEN 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. D. TAYLOR 


VANCE, TEXAS 


THOMAS-McANALLY 


PONY CREEK RANCH 
PALUXY, TEXAS 


HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


A. A. WELGEHAUSEN 


ROUTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 
BOX 91, LLANO, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS 
JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


PHONE BRADY 2272 
10 Mi. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 


BEEFMASTER 
MILL CREEK BEEFMASTERS 


WALKER WHITE 
MASON, TEXAS 


PPB BBP PPP 


THE NEW 
APPROACH 


(Veterinary) 
For the promotion of rapid healing 
of open wounds and to lessen scar 
tissue following injury. 


Contains —- Methyl! Violet, Tech- 


nical Furfural, Iso. Alcohol 
22.5%, Pine Oil, Propylene Gly- 
col, Boric Acid. 


FOR EXTERNAL USE ONLY 

Directions: Apply to 
wounds once or twice 

daily or use as directed. 


4 OUNCES 


THE FURATONE CO. 


WIMBERLEY, TEXAS, U. S. A. - P.O. BOX 71 


At your favorite dealers, veteri- 
narian or druggist—or order di- 
rect. 120 cc. bottle, $1.50. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


if You CARE 
Salt your stock with 


CAREY TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 
CAREY MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 
WITH SALT 


Yes, if you want to keep your animals 
“in the pink’”’. . giving you top pro- 
duction... then supply other miner- 
als, too, when you salt them. Agri- 
cultural tests demonstrate both the 
need for minerals and the payoff in 
profits. And the easy, economical 
way is to salt your stock with miner- 
alized Carey Salt. For just a few 
extra pennies Carey gives you these 
important advantages: 

1. Mineralized with trace quantities 
of pure Iron, Iodine, Manganese, 
Copper, Cobalt and Zinc—plus Cal- 
cium and Phosphorus in Carey 
Mineral Supplement with Salt. 

2. Flavorized with tasty feeding mo- 
lasses that encourages animals to lick 
needed amounts. 

3. Stabilized with compatible miner- 
als that keep the same analysis from 
first lick to last. 


Poisonous 


Range Plants 
In Texas 


By OMER E. SPERRY 
Department of Range and Forestry 
Texas A. & M. College System 


XVI. The Crowfoot Family 


THE CROWFOOT or buttercup family (Ranuncu- 
laceae) is represented in the Texas flora by 10 genera 
and more than 50 species. The windflowers, colum- 
bines, virginbowers, buttercups and meadow-rues 
are included in this family and most of these have 
some forage value. 

Certain of the buttercups and larkspurs have toxic 
properties and may cause livestock trouble. There 
are about 15 species of Ranunculus (crowfoots or 
buttercups) recorded for Texas but only one, R. 
repens, an introduced species, has been reported as 
poisonous. The buttercups possess a substance which 
may cause intestinal inflammation (Shearer, 1939). 
Poisoning of animals by larkspurs on the western 
range areas is a serious problem since 15 to 20 
special of Delphinium are known to be poisonous. 
Cattle are most commonly poisoned but sheep are 


| 


FIGURE 72. CAROLINA LARKSPUR, 
DELPHINIUM CAROLINIANUM 


also susceptible. The toxicity of lark- 


PHENOTHIAZINE—to control internal para- 
sites—also now available in Carey Trace Miner- 
alized Salt with Phenothiazine. 50-,100-Ib. bags. | 


The Carey Salt Company, Hutchinson, Kansas 


Both available 
in 50-lb. blocks 
or bags and 
100-lb. bags 


MINERAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


| spurs is due to alkaloids. (March et al. 


1929, Clawson 1930, Couch 1936). 


PLAINS LARKSPUR. 
Delphinium virescens. 

The native larkspurs of Texas are 
perennial herbs with erect branching 
stems and alternate, lobed or divided 
leaves. The two most common species 
in the state are Carolina larkspur, 
Delphinium  carolinianum (Figure 
72) and plains larkspur, D. virescens. 
The plains larkspur is distributed 
quite uniformly over Texas and is of 
greatest abundance on prairie sites. 
Carolina larkspur is less frequent and 
widespread and does not extend into 
the extreme northern, southern or 
western parts of Texas. 

Several of the western larkspurs 
have caused extensive livestock losses 
and since our common carolina lark- 
spur is reported as toxic, caution 
should be exercised in grazing lark- 
spur-infested grassland or feeding hay 
containing large amounts of these 


_ plants. 
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The United States produces less 
than one-half of the wool that is used 
in clothing. The remainder must be 
imported. The sheep populatoin in 
the United States has declined from 
50 million head in the 1930's to 27 
million head in 1956. 


In Australia, sheep are being given 
fluoride-treated water to drink. This 
makes their teeth so strong that they 
can chew through vegetable matter 
with ease. The result—improved di- 
gestion, heavier coats of soft, warm 
wool. 


Dunham Farm 


TOM McKENZIE, MANAGER 


WILSON, LOUISIANA 
(35 MILES NORTH OF BATON ROUGE) 


PUREBRED 
SUFFOLK SHEEP 


PUREBRED 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 
CATTLE 


FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES 
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Foxtail Johnson Objects 


EDDITER OF the Hardscrabble Clar- 
ion is askin’ folks not to send him no 
more items of good news. He ain't got 
half enough space to print the bad 
news. 

* * * 

Them revenooers is gettin’ plumb 
sneaky. This year they pulled two 
moonshine raids durin’ the World Se- 
ries when they was s’posed to be home 
watchin’ TV. 

Only advice I’ve got for teenagers 
is never to pay no never mind to ad- 
vice to teenagers, includin’ mine. 


Well, one thing we've learnt for 
sure is that Republicans don’t need 
much practice to be just as big spend- 
ers as Democrats. 

* * 

It ain't what people eat that gives 
‘em heart failure. It’s the price of 
what they eat. 

* * * 

Most ever day the oil companies 
think up some powerful new dope to 
put into motor fuel. It’s a long spell 
since they thought of puttin’ gasoline 
into it. 

* * * 

Gone is the age when blacksmiths 
built our farm tools. In these times 
blacksmiths build our farm programs. 


They're three or four farmers 
around hare that ain’t cheated a cent 
on the soil bank. Dunno whether 
they're too dumb or too honest, but 
they sure don’t belong in this com- 
munity. 

* * * 

When buyin’ a farm, look to the 
soil. Make sure it’s the kind that 
sticks when throwed. 


Josh Blicker sure got chewed out 
when he drove to the bank in his 
pickup. He was told mightly plain he 
wasn’t s’sposed to drive farm equip- 
ment the bank has a morgidge on, 
‘stead of his car that General Motors 
has the morgidge on. 


Speakin’ of business opportunities, 
they ain’t none to stack up alongside 
a tenderfoot with money to invest in 
western land. 

* * 

Bart Whepley was s’prised as all 
git-out when he heard that prepared 
hog feed is sold in the stores. Says 
the feed his hogs get is what he has 
got and if he ain’t got any that’s what 
they get too. 

Crops grow faster when the weath- 
er turns warm. Weeds grow faster 
when the weather turns warm, cold, 
wet, windy or dry. 

* * * 

Most everthing’s bigger in Texas, 
‘cept morgidges. They're about the 
same all over. 

* * 

Farmers from Europe walked away 
with the big plowin’ contest in Ohio. 
It’s ‘cause they get so much practice 
over there, plowin’ up hell. 

* * 


Edditer of the Hardscrabble Clar- 
ion brags his paper’s the only one in 
the U. S. that didn’t print a picture 
of Queen Liz while she was visitin’ 
us. Fact is, the Clarion ain’t printed 
no pictures of nobody since Lydia 
Pinkham stopped advertisin’. 

* * 

It sure ain’t easy to build new 
rooms onto our schools fast enough 
for all the children. It'd be plumb im- 


possible to build new rooms onto our 
homes fast enough if they ever stayed 
home. 

* 

Quite a few under dogs is down 
under ‘cause that’s where they 
crawled by choice. 

* * 

Our county agent was around to- 
day, offerin’ to help farmers make 
use of their moldy corn. Shucks! 
Farmers too lazy to push all their 
corn through the still ‘fore it gets 
moldy, they don’t deserve help. 

* * * 

Seems like the colors of the leaves 
ain't near up to normal brightness this 
fall, but the colors of dude cowboy 
duds more’n make up for the dull- 
ness of the trees. 

* * * 

Reason I’m so strong for sports is 
they keep a lotta folks watchin’ ’em 
and doin’ nothin’ particlar that'd 
otherwise be off somewhere raisin’ 
paticlar Ned. 

* * * 

Don't be a whiner. Face your mis- 
fortunes like a man and blame your 
wife. 

* * * 

Fodge Rucker hears the defense 
dept. is lookin’ for somebody to go 
along on the first rocket to the moon. 
He's ready to donate his brother-in- 
law, provided he’s garnteed it won't 
be no round trip. 

* * 

Yep, like our preacher says, to 
work on Sunday is wicked. To work 
on any other day is just bad judg- 
ment. 

* * * 

Ain’t nobody can force American 
men to do what they don’t want to 
do, ‘cept their wives. Ain’t nobody 
can force their wives. 

* * 

I ain’t scared a mite about Sputnik, 
and that scares me. Could it be just 
‘cause I ain’t got sense enough? 

* * * 

Sledge Wicup sure got a straight 
answer when he asked Sen. Haywire 
where he stood on integration. “My 
stand on that,” the Sen. said, “is that 
I ain't gonna let nobody push me into 
a corner where I’ve got to take a 
stand on it.” 


DEPENDABLE NAME IN TEXAS 
When you buy 


erinary Preparations, you know 


that you are get- 
ting products you 
can depend on. 


BE THOROUGH! 


Get the Tape Worms as well 
as common stomach Worms, 
Lesser Stomach Worms, Large 
Mouth Bowel Worms, Bankrupt 
Worms, Nodular Worms, and 
Hook Worms with 


Years of wide usage have 
proven its efficiency. 
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WHEN YOU DRENCH 


SPECIAL PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 


REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
FINE-HAIRED QUALITY ANIMALS 


JOE B. ROSS, Sonora, Texas 


| | 


| 
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PERKINS DRUG CO., INC. 


The Rexall Store — Your Best Prescription Store 
“SMITH and SONS” San Angelo, Texas 


LOANS 


PROMPT SERVICE AT LOW RATE OF INTEREST... LIBERAL OPTIONS 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


WESTBROOK-COLE CO., LOAN CORRESPONDENTS 


McBURNETT BUILDING, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WM. “BILL” WILLIAMS, MANAGER 
211 INSURANCE BUILDING, LUBBOCK, TEXAS—2109 AVENUE Q 


FOROVER 70 YEARS 
| 
== 
>; 
SPECIAL 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
SHEEP & GOATS OMY & : 
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Radio 
Conditioned et Beautiful Television 


HOTEL MENGER 


San Antonio’s only resort hotel, the Menger boasts 
a new patio swimming pool for your year around 
pleasure. Long known for it’s exceptional food and 
service, the Menger has been a Texas institution 
since 1859. 


AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


PROTECTI 


Rely on the CFal “brand of quality” 
to protect your sheep or goats 
against preying animals. 

CFal V-Mesh Wolf Proof Fence 
has a long-standing 

reputation for quality and 
performance. 


WE APPRECIATE SERVING RANCHMEN — 
te REAL ESTATE tk LOANS 
INSURANCE te OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 

FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE — 


STANLEY E. ADAMS 


(SKINNY) 
PHONE 4188 
CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


| 


need a good wolf-proof fence? 
remember... 


THIS BRAN 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Denver * Oakland 
5442 


A GLANCE BACK 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Sheep Raising the 
Warren Ranch 


Sheep raisers of the Southwest will be 
interested in a glance at the past — at 
operations on one of the West's largest 
sheep ranches. M. D. Gleason of Kerrville, 
Texas, recently brought the magazine a 
leaf from ‘The Live Stock Report,’’ Sep- 
tember, 1900, published by the Clay Rob- 
inson G Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
which recounts some of the operations of 
the Warren Live Stock Company, headed 
by the late Senator J. K. Warren. The 
size of the operation is interesting as is 
the method employed. 


IN POINT of extent, the acreage of 
the four ranches of the company, com- 
prising as they do over 483,000 acres 
of deeded, patented and leasehold 
lands, exclusive of the vast extent of 
range occupied by the company, makes 
this easily the largest enterprise of its 
kind in the world. It is hard to form 
a conception of the size of the terri- 
tory governed from the central office 
in the city of Cheyenne. Nearly 750 
square miles of land, lying in the ad- 
joining corners of the states of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and Nebraska, are 
under the efficient control of W. W. 
Gleason, the secretary-manager of the 
company, who, for all the vast amount 
of labor and responsibility which rests 
upon his shoulders, found time to de- 
vote to the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of the writer, whose recollections 
of his visit to the place will remain a 
“joy forever.” 

The first ranch visited, and the one 
nearest to Cheyenne, is on Lodgepole 
Creek, twelve miles from the city. 
Leaving the town in the crisp fresh- 
ness of an early June morning, we 
follow for a short distance the traveled 
country road, and then turning in 
through a convenient gate, drive along 
a well-marked trail, over the breezy 
hills, carpeted with grass and gay 
flowers, apparently stretching in sol- 
emn_ succession into infinity. Here 
and there are dotted bands of sheep 
—purebred Delaine or Rambouillet, 
Merinos or Shropshire or Lincoln 
crosses, all thrifty, clean and strong, 
each flock in charge of the shepherd 
and his inseparable companion, a sa- 
gacious collie. The raising of these 
dogs, by the way, is an important fea- 


SHIP TO... 


Frank Cargile 
Dial 4145 


PRODUCERS 


Sales 
Wednesday — Sheep 
Friday — 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


Jack Drake, Manager 


ture of the business, over 200 being 
in use or kept in reserve, and a strik- 
ing sight on this ranch is the range of 
pens and covered kennels, where the 
puppies are raised and trained, and 
whose occupants greet the visitor with 
a deafening chorus of barks and 
whines. The shearing season was near- 
ing its close at the time of the writer's 
visit in June, and the last bands of 
ewes were being held in the vicinity 
of the shearing pens, where twenty 
expert hand shearers were steadily 
working. 

As we near the ranch, above the 
welcome of the dogs, and the shouts 
of the herders, rises a ceaseless plain- 
tive monotone of sound, which as we 
approach resolves itself into the bleat- 
ing of thousands of temporarily or- 
phaned lambs and bereft mothers, pro- 
testing against their separation. The 
long row of shearers work steadily 
and deftly, and the fleeces fall with 
a soft patter on the bench behind 
them, keeping the gatherers busy re- 
moving them to the sacking stands, 
while the huge pile of swollen sacks 
increases hour by hour. Walking up 
and down the line, while keeping a 
sharp outlook on the work, Mr. Glea- 
son tells of the season’s lamb crop— 
over 75 percent, and of the wool clip 
of this and other seasons. This year’s 
average of fleeces, 5*4 pounds for the 
yearlings and pounds for the 
older sheep, speaks volumes for the 
quality of the stock. Many bands have 
sheared 10 pounds and upward, and 
of the rams, some fleeces tipped the 
beam at 40 pounds. 

The next day we visit the valley 
ranch, southwest of Cheyenne, lying 
on both sides of the Wyoming-Colo- 
rado line, whose bounds include the 
famous Natural Fort, the cradle of the 
Wyoming sheep industry. On_ this 
ranch is the steam-shearing plant of 
the company where twenty-five clip- 
pers are at work. It is rather surpris- 
ing to learn that, contrary to the usual 
impression, the work of the steam 
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For Decemser, 1957 


SHEARING BY STEAM 


In the modern-day ranch of the 
Southwest the machine usually is 
brought near the sheep. In Wyo- 
ming and many other states and 
in Australia the sheep usually are 
brought to a central shearing sta- 
tion. Here is a scene on the War- 
ren ranch in 1900 where a 32- 
steam driven operation is under 
way. 


WOOL TO THE RAILHEAD 


Wagons carried the wool to the 
railhead in 1900. Notice the barn 
and corrals of the Warrens’ 
Meadow Springs Ranch 22 miles 
south of Cheyenne. Many times 
sheep had to be shedded in the 
cold winters of Wyoming. 


shearers is not as rapid as that of the 
hand operators, three and one-half to 
four minutes being the average time 
to a sheep by the former method, 
while an expert hand shearer will 
finish in two and one-half to three 
minutes. The advantage of the ma- 
chine lies in the longer staple and 
heavier fleese it cuts, from one-half 
to three-quarters of a pound being the 
gain in weight noted, while the prod- 
uct, from the absence of “cut staple” 
brings a shade better price on the 
market. It is also a more humane 
method few cuts being visible on a 
machine-sheared animal. After the 
shearing comes the yearly count of 
the flocks. The returns this year show 
about 108,500 sheep on the various 
ranches of the company. 

In speaking of the water supply 
Mr. Gleason said that while for the 
most part the range was well supplied 
with springs and streams, the com- 
pany had bored about twenty wells, 
most of them from 250 to 450 feet 
deep, and in nearly every case the 
flow of water has proved of artesian 
character, filling the well to within 
thirty to sixty feet of the top, whence 
it is pumped by windmills. All the 
ranches are connected with Mr. Glea- 
son’s office by telephone, the com- 
pany’s private system comprising 123 
miles of line with 19 stations, afford- 
ing a means of instant communica- 
tion with any part of the domain, and 
by which are daily transmitted the re- 
ports of the weather bureau which in 
some measure govern the handling of 
the flocks. 

Regarding the capacity of Laramie 
County for sheep raising, Mr. Gleason 
states that with the present methods 
of handling the country is fully 
stocked, but with a systematic division 
of the range, which can only be at- 
tained through the supervision of the 
state or federal government, and with 
a large acreage of hay and alfalfa, the 
quota of sheep could be largely in- 
creased. He might also have added 
that were all the ranges of the state 
handled with the care and intelligent 
conservatism shown on the ranches of 
the Warren Live Stock Company, the 
sheep supporting capacity of Wyo- 
ming would be a revelation to the 


world. —M. F. C. 


“Morningstar Blue” is a new fash- 
ion color for milady’s spring wool 
wardrobe. Inspired by the motion pic- 
ture “Marjorie Morningstar,” it is a 
clear sky blue with a hint of turquoise 
and will be seen in stores about April. 
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Plateau Suftolks 


- 


WE MAINTAIN THE QUALITY OF OUR FLOCK 


The response to my ad has been so good and | have sold so many of my older ewes | 
have decided to sell a few of my top younger ewes—all two-year-olds. This is the first time 
I have ever sold ewes of this age and quality. Prefer selling in pens of five to twenty-five 
head. 


HAVE A FEW YEARLING STUD RAMS FOR SALE NOW. THEY ARE THE BEST. 


Our foundation flock was the most outstanding selection of Suffolk ewes and rams ever 
imported from England. 


Raiph Pembrook 


P. O. BOX 616 BIG LAKE, TEXAS PHONE 68 
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SAM P. RAHL 


SAM P. RAHL, 82, long time Mills 
County resident, died October 14, at 
his home in Goldthwaite following a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Rah] was born in Lampasas 
County, a son of the late Mary Fitz- 
gerald and Patrick Rahl who came to 
this counrty from Ireland. Mr. Rahl 
married Lou Smith of Cameron in 
December, 1894. The couple had two 
children, Mary Lou and Jesse Patrick. 
The son preceded his father in death. 

Mr. Rahl was active in ranching 
and the real estate business until his 
death. 

Survivals include the widow, Mrs. 
Lou Rahl of Goldthwaite; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Lou Woody of Goldth- 
waite, and a number of nieces and 
nephews. 


LOWELL E. SMITH 


LOWELL E. SMITH, 64, stock farm- 
er of Placid, Texas, died November 
6 in a Houston hospital. He suffered 
a heart attack after surgery. Mr. Smith 
was born in Richland Springs in 
1892 and had lived most of his life 
at Rochelle and Placid. He was a 
member of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. Surviving are his 
wife; two sons, Luther of Placid, and 
Glenn of Rochelle; a brother, Troy 
Smith of Rochelle and two sisters, 
Mrs. Ray Floyd, Rochelle, and Mrs. 
Teddy Pikuritz, New York City. 


MRS. JOE KERR 


MRS. JOE KERR, widow of the late 
Joe Kerr, Sr., died at her home in 
Sanderson, November 13, after a long 
illness. Mrs. Kerr was born in 1889 
in Llano and had been a resident of 
Sanderson a number of years. Surviv- 
ing are four sons, Joe Kerr, Jr., Del 
Rio; Campbell Kerr, Brownsville; 
James Kerr, San Antonio, and Ed- 
ward Kerr, Sanderson; a daughter, 
Mrs. George A. Moberly, Midland; 
eleven grandchildren; three sisters, 
Mrs. O. G. Porter, Llano; Mrs. J. J. 
Beck, Jr., Junction; Mrs. J. B. Hamil- 
ton, Burbank, California, and one 
brother, Henry Robinson, Llano. 


PATRICK H. COOPER 
PATRICK H. COOPER, 45, well 


known retired ranchman of Sonora, 
died in the Scott and White Hospital, 
Temple, November 15, after a long 
illness. Mr. Cooper was born in So- 
nora in 1912. In 1939 he married 
the former Miss Harva Jones and the 
couple ranched near Fort Stockton a 
number of years and later south of 
Ozona. In 1953 Mr. Cooper was ap- 
pointed disaster loan supervisor in 
West Texas. In 1954 he worked with 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice in the Sheep and Goat areas on 
a sheep and goat improvement pro- 
gram. When he became ill over a year 
ago he moved with his family back to 
Sonora. Surviving are his wife; a son, 
Don Cooper; a daughter, Betty Jack 
Cooper; a sister, Mrs. Edith Phillips, 
EI Paso; two brothers, Alfred Cooper, 
Sonora, and Tom Cooper, Glendale, 
California. 


ALBERT A. GATLIN 
ALBERT A. GATLIN, 72, former 


ranchman of the San Saba area, died 
November 9 at Patagonia, Arizona. 
Mr. Gatlin was born in San Saba in 
1885 and moved to Arizona in 1904. 
He was a border patrol “line rider” 
who guarded the U.S.-Mexico line be- 
fore the formation of the U. S. Immi- 
gration Service Border Patrol in the 
early twenties. In 1941 he retired 
from the patrol to engage in ranching 
in Temporal Canyon near Patagonia. 


IN MEMORIAM 


MRS. S. L. HENDERSON 


MRS. S. L. HENDERSON died in 
the Shannon Hospital, San Angelo, 
November 25. Mrs. Henderson, the 
former Rosamonda Ede, was born in 
Travis County, a daughter of Fred 
Ede, founder of Eden, Texas. She 
was married to Mr. Henderson in 
1905 and the couple had ranched in 
Irion County the past 15 years. They 
had lived in Eldorado, Talpa, San An- 
gelo and Sterling City. Mr. Hender- 
son was associated with Will Ede, for- 
mer mayor of San Angelo, in the Hen- 
derson-Ede Buick Motor Company 
when they lived in San Angelo. Sur- 
viving are her husband; a daughter, 
Mrs. R. A. Rike of Midland; a grand- 
son, Robert Rike, Midland; and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. E. M. Howard, Pearsall. 


JOHN EAKER 


JOHN B. EAKER, 83, old-time cow- 
boy and trail driver, died in Memor- 
ials Hospital, San Angelo, October 17. 
Mr. Eaker was born in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, New Mexico. He ranched about 30 
years with his brother-in-law, W. G. 
Rawls, in Irion and Tom Green 
Counties. 


R. BEAL PUMPHREY 


R. BEAL PUMPHREY, 63, assistant 
to the president of the Union Stock 
Yards San Antonio, died in San An- 
tonio, November 13, after suffering 
a heart attack. Mr. Pumphrey was 
born at Taylor, Texas. He was at one 
time with the Kansas City Stock Yards 
and later was loan inspector for the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Houston. He had been with the Un- 
ion Stock Yards over 20 years. Mr. 
Pumphrey was an active livestock 
leader and before his death had 
helped with the entertainment pro- 
gram for the convention of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
held in San Antonio, December 2-4. 

One of the founders of the San 
Antonio Livestock Exposition, Mr. 
Pumphrey was a member of the Ex- 
position’s executive committee. Being 
interested in both Angora and Span- 
ish goats, he was instrumental in 
establishing San Antonio as the lead- 
ing goat market of the country. 

Mr. Pumphrey was a collector of 
Texas lore and had a large library of 
Texas historical books, magazines and 
other publications and items of his- 
torical value. 

Surviving are three sisters, Mrs. 
W. S. Moore and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, 
both of Austin, and Mrs. Roy Bland, 
of Taylor. 


R. BEAL PUMPHREY 


WILLIAM MENZIES 


WILLIAM MENZIES, 102, pioneer 
ranchman of Menard County, died 
October 22. Mr. Menzies was born 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1855. He 
came with his parents to America in 
1856. The family first lived at Irv- 
ington, New York, where he learned 
the carpenter trade. In about 1876 
he came to Galveston and from Gal- 
veston to Port Lavaca. He later walked 
100 miles to Victoria. He ranched in 
Karnes County, then moved ot Me- 
nard in 1887, where he bought two 
sections of land and bred registered 
cattle, horses, mules, sheep and goats. 
In 1888 he married Miss Letha Anne 
Chastain. In 1938 they celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. 
Mrs. Menzies died in 1945. Surviving 
are four sons, Bill, Alec, Max and 
Walter Menzies, all of Menard; three 
sisters, Mrs. Raymond Walston and 
Mrs. Irby McWilliams, both of Me- 
nard, and Mrs. Tom Jacoby, Junction. 
Also surviving are 19 grandchildren 
and 19 great-grandchildren. 


MRS. ADOLPH KELLER 


MRS. ADOPLH KELLER, 100, said 
to be Mason County’s oldest resident, 
died at her home in Mason, Novem- 
ber 12. Mrs. Keller was born at Hed- 
wigs Hill in Mason County in 1857. 
Her parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Reicheinau, were immigrants 
from Germany. She married Adolph 
Keller, Mason County ranchman, in 
1876. Mr. Keller died in 1919. 
Surviving are four daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Hofmann, Mrs. Henry 
Schmidt, Mrs. George Moneyhon and 
Miss Imogene Keller, all of Mason; 
a son, Emeth Keller, Mason; a sister, 
Mrs. Olga Christilles, San Antonio; 
15 grandchildren, 26 great-grandchil- 
_— and seven great-great-grandchil- 
ren. 


FRITZ RAY SPECK 


FRITZ RAY SPECK, 56, Menard 
County ranchman, died at his home 
in Menard, November 20. Mr. Speck 
was born at Menard in 1901. He 
married the former Miss Bela Sorrell 
of Menard in 1928. Mr. Speck was a 
director of Bevan State Bank, Menard, 
and had ranches in Menard and Con- 
cho Counties. Surviving are his wife; 
five sons, Denny Speck, Eden; Lee 
Speck, College Station, and Bob, Bud- 
dy and Joe Speck, all of Menard; two 
daughters, Joy and Gayla, both of 
Menard; six brothers, Charles Speck, 
Marfa; Henry Speck, Eldorado; Bill 
Speck, Junction, and John, Ed and 
Pete Speck, all of Menard, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Louise Haley, Menard. 


ROBERT D. HODGE 


ROBERT D. HODGE, 46, formerly 
of Del Rio, died in Oregon, Novem- 
ber 5. A son of Walter C. Hodge of 
Del Rio, Robert Hodge was born in 
1911. He moved to McMinnville, 
Oregon, several years ago to organize 
the Hodge Bros. Lumber Co. at 
Grande Ronde, Oregon, of which firm 
he was president. His partners were 
his brothers, Walter C. Hodge, Jr., of 
Neskowin, Oregon, and R. W. Hodge, 
Del Rio. Surviving are his wife, his 
father, two sons, Pfc. Robert B. 
Hodge, in the armed service in Korea, 
and Larry K. Hodge, McMinnville; a 
daughter, Mrs. Betty June Voores, 
Rantoul, IIl., and two sisters, Mrs. W. 
M. Self, Neskowin, Oregon, and Mrs. 
A. M. Ogle, Grants Pass, Oregon, and 
two brothers. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


CHARLES CHANDLER 


CHARLES CHANDLER, 81, pioneer 
ranchman of Terrell County, died in 
Brewster County Memorial Hospital, 
November 10. Mr. Chandler was born 
in Burnef County in 1876 and moved 
to West Texas when still a young 
man. He owned around 35 sections 
of ranch land in Terrell County. It 
is said that Mr. Chandler lived in a 
cave on his ranch and later in a log 
house, where a modern home now 
stands. He married the former Min- 
erva O'Bryant in 1901. Surviving are 
four sons, Roy, Herman, Joe and Clar- 
ence, all Terrell County ranchmen; 
two daughters, Mrs. Effie McGilvray 
and Mrs. Iva Brooks, both of San An- 
gelo. Also surviving is Mr. Chandler's 
second wife, the former Ima Lou 
Echols, and a sister, Mrs. J. T. Clif- 
ton, Ballinger. 


MRS. SAM E. ROSS 


MRS. SAM E. ROSS, 81, of San An- 
gelo, died at the Memorials Hospital 
of San Angelo, November 11. Born 
in Walker County in 1876, Mrs. Ross 
married Mr. Ross in 1902 and the 
couple lived in Goldthwaite until 
1907 when they moved to Fort Worth. 
Mr. Ross was a partner in the Ross 
Brothers Horse and Mule Company 
with his brothers, Waddy Ross, Fort 
Worth, and R. E. Ross, El Paso. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross moved to San Angelo 
in 1920. Mr. Ross died in 1950. Sur- 
viving are three daughters, Mrs. C. T. 
Lake and Mrs. Arthur Broome, both 
of San Angelo, and Mrs. Mark Car- 
ruthers of Coleman; one brother, Hor- 
ace Carswell, Fort Worth; give grand- 
children and six great-grandchildren. 


W. M. ARNOLD 


W. M. ARNOLD, Blanco, died in the 
Johnson City Hospital, November 25. 
Mr. Arnold, well known Corriedale 
sheep breeder, was a past president of 
the Texas Corriedale Sheep Breeders 
Association. He is survived by his 
wife; one daughter, Mrs. Patricia 
Merle Evers, San Antonio; his moth- 
er, Mrs. W. G. Arnold, Blanco; one 
brother, Lawrence Arnold, Dallas, 
and one grandson. 


W. BLALOCK 


CHARLES WESLEY BLALOCK, 52, 
ranchman of Glasscock County, died 
November 5 in the Midland Memorial 
Hospital from injuries suffered in a 
highway accident the night of Novem- 
ber 4. Mr. Blacock was instrumental 
in developing the junior livestock sale 
for Glasscock County and Garden 
City. Surviving are his wife and two 
sons, Charles William Blalock and 
Robert Glenn Blalock, all of Midland; 
his mother, Mrs. R. D. Blalock, San 
Antonio; two brothers, R. W. Blalock, 
Mission, and R. D. Blalock, San An- 
tonio; two sisters, Mrs. J. J. Walding, 
San Antonio, and Mrs. Amon Morriss, 
Devine. 


J. E. RUSSELL 


J. E. RUSSELL, 79, died at his Nolan 
County ranch near Blackwell, Novem- 
ber 11. Mr. Russell came with his 
family to Coke County in 1880. In 
1908 he married the former Lucy 
Primm. Mrs. Russell died in 1937. 
Surviving are one son, Carlisle Rus- 
sell, Littlefield; two daughters, Mrs. 
Turney Hall, Bella Vista, California, 
and Mrs. J. M. Granding, San An- 
tonio; three sisters, Mrs. J. E. Mc- 
Auley and Mrs. Lee Richards, both 
of Bronte, and Mrs. Betty McRorey, 
Blackwell; three brothers, M. Russell, 
Clyde; George Russell, Blackwell, and 
J. P. Russell, Sterling City; also 11 
grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 
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For December, 1957 


A Message... 


To the Members of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association: 


The decision which I had to make recently to ask you not 
to elect me as your President at the Annual Meeting in Decem- 
ber was one of the hardest I ever had to make, and was only 
reached after my doctor told me there was no alternative if I 
am to continue in health as I hope to. 


Through the many years I have been a member of the Asso- 
ciation, I have always felt that it was rendering a fine service 
to all growers of sheep and goats in Texas, looking after their 
welfare and protecting their interests in more ways than the 
average grower realizes. 


For the past two years, while serving as one of your officers, 
I have been more closely in touch with the operations of the 
Association and have come to appreciate more than ever just 
how valuable it is. 


Texas Tech’s 1957 Wool Judging Team, that placed second in 
the American Royal competition at Kansas City, includes, left to 
right, Sidney Long, Goldthwaite; Randall Grooms, Brownwood; 
Jacky McAninch, Merkel; Coach Ray Mowery; and Paul Dunks, | I have never worked with a finer lot of people than those 
Kerrville. (Texas Tech Photo) | who make up the membership of the Association, and have 
: greatly enjoyed the time spent as a member of your official 
family. I expect to continue to take an active interest in the 
Texas Tech. Team Places Second m work and baa of the Association, and help whenever I can to 
e ° further its objectives. It does so much for the ranchmen of 
American Royal Wool Judging Texas and the industry as a whole that I feel it merits the 
active, dues-paying support of everyone who grows sheep and 
goats in Texas. 


THE TEXAS Technological College 
judging team placed second in the 
American Royal wool judging contest 
in Kansas City, October 21. 

The placings of the teams were as 
follows: 1, Kansas State College; 2, 
Texas Tech College; 3, Ohio State 
University; 4, Colorado State Uni- 
versity; 5, Nebraska University; 6, 
Texas A. & M.; 7, Penn State Uni- 
versity. 

The judges were Professor P. E. 
Neale of New Mexico and J. R. Ellis 
of Kansas. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Vircit J. PowELL 


Symbolic... 


Sheep raising has for more than half a century 
been the major industry of the great county of 
Val Verde. Sheep, while important to all, are 
also symbolic of peace and good-will. 


The second place Texas Techno- 
logical College team was composed of 
Sidney Long, Goldthwaite; Randall 
Grooms, Brownwood, who tied for 
sixth place individuals; Jackie McAn- 
inch, Merkel, and Paul Dunks, Kerr- 
ville. 


Today, after more than a half-century of service 
among the best friends and neighbors in the 
world, we reaffirm our faith in the community 
and with the same spirit of friendly cooperation 
as when our bank opened for business in 1904. . . 
rededicate ourselves with a resolute purpose. 


MENZIES 


The winning Kansas State College 
team was coached by Carl Menzies, on the team bringing first, second and 
State College Animal Husbandry staff third. 
and a 1954 graduate of Texas Tech. Mr. Menzies is working on_ his 
He was a member of the Texas Tech- Ph.D. as he coaches at Kansas Col- 
nological wool team and the livestock lege. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
judging team which won the inter- A. L. Menzies of Menard, is married 
national contest at Chicago in 1953. and has a son, four, and daughter, 
His team placed first and individuals eight months. 


... So, through the medium of your own industry, 
we extend warmest greetings of the Season to you. 


BEST MOISTURE IN wanting stock. Cows and calves from 


$160 to past $200 per pair. 
SEVEN VEARS I have sold all of my Rambouillet 
I WOULD like to let you know that rams, registered and purebred. 


Medina County as well as many other Today, November 23, have had 
places are having and have had in the rain, sleet, snow, all slow rains. As 
past a lot of good, slow soaking rains. December hunting—best 
Oats are growing, nice fall crops all day; lots of game and all fat and in 
green and growing wild up to now. good shape. 

Have had no killing frost yet. Rains ANDREW ECKHART 
are not putting out stock water in a 
lot of places but are very good for our 
dry land and have best stock grazing 
in the last seven years. Sheep and all Sheepmen-Ranchmen! For your 
stock in good shape and in good de- own good, trade with our advertis- 
mand. Very few sheep for sale—no ers. They are interested enough 
goats, some cattle but most ranchmen in your business to ask for it! 


The Officers and Directors of the 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK 


Del Rio National Bank 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
MEMBER F. D. I. C. 


Hondo, Texas 
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Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


MANY CORN Belt lamb finishers 
were confronted with a rather im- 
portant problem during the past 
month or so and one that has not 
been easily solved in many instances. 
This latest problem does not concern 
prices or feeding margins. Instead, it 
concerns the problem of obtaining re- 
placement lambs for next season's 
feeding venture. 

According to many lamb feeders, 


replacements have been very scarce 
this fall and because of this, a fair 
share of the Corn Belt demand was 
still unfilled early in November. Nu- 
merous Corn Belt feeders expressed 
the desire recently to purchase lambs, 
but they report that they find it diffi- 
cult to find them. 

Favorable feeding margins in lambs 
during the past year, plus an abun- 
dance of feed over most of the area, 


sell at Fort Worth. 


Sell Where There Is A Constant Demand 


The “TOPS” find buyers wanting one particular kind. The “CULLS” also find keen 
cempetition among buyers wanting that class 


At Fort Worth there is a constant demand for “TOPS” or “CULLS” as every 
animal in the load sells on its merit and brings full market value. 


The extra proceeds you get because of this broad demand all down the line tor every 
type or kind of animal means better returns to you on your livestock each time you 


Ship ‘em All To 


Fort Worth Stockyards 


A Division of United Stockyards Corpn. 


Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. 
WBAP “820,” 6:15 a.m., 9:35 a.m. and 2:06 p.m. 
WBAP “570,” 7:30 a.m. and 12:15 p.m. 


4 


Sheepmen and Cattlemen, you are cordially 
— to discuss your Loan problems with 

. We can give you immediate, personal 
without red tape. 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


IVESTOCK 
OANS 


JOHN S. BROWN, Pres. 
JOHN C. BURNS, V. Pres. 


Ww. E. FITZHUGH, Sec’y. 


MARKET 4.8434 — JEFFERSON 


MARKET 63761 


EASE CALL ME — CHAS. PRINDLE 


are factors which have stimulated this 
fall’s replacement buying. Higher re- 
placement costs, compared with a 
year ago, have not curtailed interest 
since some lamb feeders clan that 
they expect margins during the com- 
ing year to remain as favorable as 
they were during 1957. 

The recent scarcity of replacement 
lambs brought out the question in 
some quarters of what is the under- 
lying factor causing the scarcity. 
While it is generally realized that the 
rebuilding of flocks this past year in 
the Southwest and other areas which 
were relieved of a prolonged drouth 
has taken a fairly large number of ewe 
lambs that might otherwise have gone 
into the finishing lots, many claim 
that is not the complete answer for 
the scarcity. 

This latter belief has some logic 
and a more complete answer to the 
problem may be found in the follow- 
ing information — a factor which 
many failed to take into considera- 
tion. The movement of lambs to Corn 
Belt feeders was larger earlier in the 
year because of a broad demand which 
prevailed during most of 1957, there- 
by causing most replacements to be 
spoken for prior to the fall months. 

Figures released by the department 
of agriculture substantiate this belief. 
During the first six months of 1957 
the total of 851,259 feeding sheep 
and lambs received in the thirteen 
Corn Belt states was ten per cent 
larger than the same six months in 
1956. This was followed by the monh 
of July which found a total of 222,- 
214 head moving into these same 
states, a gain of 32 percent over July 
a year ago. 

Since July, monthly totals of re- 
placement lambs received in the thir- 
teen states ran behind a year ago, in- 
dicating an earlier movement. While 
the August total was down only 
slightly from August of last year, a 
fairly large drop of 27 percent was 
noted in the September total of 501,- 
939 head. Figures for October were 
not available at this writing, but it 
was believed that it would also show 
a reduction, compared with a year 
ago. 

Exen though the total number re- 
ceived in the thirteen states was larger 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


for the first seven months of 1957, 
the nine-month total of feeding lambs 
moving into the Corn Belt dropped 
under 1956 because of deficits in 
August and September. The _nine- 
month total of 1,065,614 head com- 
pared with 1,190,941 for the same 
months in 1956. 

Although the above comparisons 
give little consolation to many Corn 
Belt feeders who were confronted 
with the problem of securing replace- 
ment lambs, it does give some inter- 
esting facts and might possibly give 
the solution to why replacements have 
been relaitvely scarce this fall. The 
earlier contracting and purchasing of 
lambs by Corn Belt interests, plus the 
rebuilding of flocks, are factors which 
caused the dwindling numbers this 
fall. 

Feeding margins in lambs are ex- 
pected to remain favorable for the 
balance of this year and in early 
1958. Because of the reduction in 
replacement buying, the USDA ex- 
pects fewer sheep and lambs to be 
slaughtered in coming months. It cites 
the reduction in feeding in Corn Belt 
states along with the fact that west- 
ern states will offer a smaller number 
because of the continued program of 
rebuilding flocks. 

At the same time that lamb feeders 
were trying to solve the problem of re- 
placements, the industry was enjoying 
the best fat lamb prices for November 
in five years. Even though the fat 

(Continued on page 43) 


CHESTNUT TREE BLIGHT 


NO LONGER __Longfellow’s 
words: “Under the spreading chest- 
nut tree, the village smithy stands” 
echoed. No longer—for there are now 
no smithies—and no chestnut trees. 
Mechanization put smithies out of the 
horse-shoeing business and_ blight 
wiped out the chestnuts. It took all 
of New York state’s fine trees in 
seven years. Sweeping westward, it 
killed these beautiful trees by the 
thousands. Only one grove is known 
to remain — one of 37 trees near 
Trempealeau, Wisconsin—along the 
Mississippi. Now many men worry 
lest, in spite of their best efforts, the 
same fate lies ahead for oaks and elms. 


The Market Institute 
122 East Exchange Avenue 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY — 


Name 
Address . 


Route or Box No. 


FREE! 
HOW TO BUY LIVESTOCK 


. a detailed outline of trade customs and practices in the private 
treaty buying and selling of livestock. First of its kind ever published, 
now widely copied in other parts of the country. 


“Selling for the TOP DOLLAR,” a valuable treatise on production 
and marketing of livestock, lists some do’s and don’ts for the cattleman, 
which are equally pertinent to sheep or swine production. 


Both are free for the asking, yours without any cost or agin, 
just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please forward, eg -paid, the 
free copies of ‘‘How to Buy Livestock’ and ‘Selling for fhe TOP DOLLAR 


I raise: CATTLE ( ) SHEEP ( ) HOGS ( ) 
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AN ANALYSIS OF... 


Wool Apparel Field 


MANY OF the factors responsible for 
the protracted depression of the tex- 
tile industries have been thoroughly 
explored in the trade press. Basically, 
the higher standard of living accom- 
panying rising family incomes has 
been manifested in a new way of life 
in which standards of dress have be- 
come increasingly casual. While the 
components of an average modern 
wardrobe are more diversified and 
more numerous than one of pre-World 
War II vintage, a large number of 
them represent minor investments. 
The more important and expensive 
components of the wardrobe — the 
formal and tailored garments in which 
wool has a major stake—probably re- 
ceive less wear and therefore less fre- 
quent replacement than in the past. 
Some observers predict that a reversal 
of this pattern is in the offing, per- 
haps within the next decade, as the 
postwar expansionary phase of hous- 
ing and other durables approaches 
maturity and consumers reach out 
for alternate means of satisfying their 
desire for social status and of spend- 
ing their incomes. 


Wool’s Competitive Position 
Improved 

An_ illustration of the way the 
change in wardrobe components has 
contributed to the decline of 14% in 
apparel wool consumption during Jan- 
uary-August, 1957, is revealed in sta- 
tistics of clothing production for Janu- 
ary-August, 1957, compared with the 
corresponding 1956 period: a decline 
of 20% in men’s overcoats and top- 
coats; a decline of 13% in women’s 
suits, other than those made of ray- 
on/acetate fabrics, which declined 
even more; no change in men’s regu- 
lar weight suits, which are predomi- 
nantly all wool. On the other hand, 
wool’s competitive position has im- 
proved in markets where it has thus 
far experienced the greatest impact 
of the competition from other fabrics. 
Summerweight wool suits of 50% or 
more wool content rose 4% while 
those made of other fabrics declined 
11%. A_ similar improvement of 
wool’s competitive position occurred 
in the separate trouser market, with 
50% or more wool content fabrics 
rising 3% while other fabrics rose 
only 1%, and in women’s wear, for 
which rayon/acetate is the only fab- 


The all- wool worsted uniforms 
worn by the Cadets of the U. S. Air 
Force Academy in Denver are a blue 
that has been specially developed to 
resist fading under the bright Colo- 
rado skies. 


New wool socks on the market can 
be washed and dried in an automatic 


washing machine without fear of 
shrinkage. 

ONAN 

1423 W. Beauregard 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE BEST... . 


WITTE DIESEL 
Light Plants and Engines, Continuous Duty 
WILSON 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


ric reported separately, other fabrics, 
including wool, rose more or declined 
less than rayon/acetate in most items 
where wool is an important fiber. A 
strong recovery of wool in sweaters 
and knitwear during 1957 has fallen 
short of anticipation partly because 
of the rising price of worsted knitting 
yarns. While a larger proportion of 
wool is known to have been used than 
in 1956 and certain specialty wools, 
such as Shetland and Icelandic types, 
are having a strong vogue, the wool 
yarn markets have not reported greatly 
increased activity, when increases of 
28% in men’s sweater shipments and 
of 4% in women’s sweater shipments 
are taken into consideration. The pro- 
duction of wool apparel fabrics dur- 
ing the first half of 1957 compared 
with the corresponding 1956 period 
was down 12% in men’s wear and 
6% in women’s wear. A relatively 
large gain of 21% in the production 
of non-apparel wool fabrics was due 
entirely to a marked improvement in 
transportation and furniture uphol- 
stery fabrics. 
World Demand Up 

There has been a sharp contrast 
between the recent trend in U. S. 
apparel wool consumption and world 
production, which reflects a response 
to world demand. While world pro- 
duction of apparel wool in 1956 
reached a new peak — 50% higher 
than production in the mid-thirties— 
U. S. consumption was a modest 6% 
higher, after a two-year recovery from 
the 1954 recession. During 1957, 
United States consumption af apparel 
wool is again running around the 
rate of the mid-thirties, while world 
production continues to rise in re- 
sponse to world demand. The United 
States experienced the only decline 
among eleven tmajor consuming coun- 
tries which together had a rise of 6% 
in total wool demand for the first half 
of 1957 compared with the corre- 
sponding 1956 period. 


Wool Survives Competitive 
Marketing 

Since wool prices in this country 
reflect world market trends, the con- 
sumers of raw wool have been faced 
with the economic dilemma of trying 
to maintain textile production at com- 
petitive price levels in the face of ris- 
ing raw wool costs. Fiber substitution 
has gained during 1957 with man- 
made fibers increasing their share of 
all fibers consumed on wool machin- 
ery from 11% in 1956 to 14% in 
1957. While the price of apparel 
wool is not the only factor in the at- 
trition of wool, it appears likely from 
the recent cycle of recovery and de- 
cline that its relation to the prices 
of competitive fibers is a very impor- 
tant determinant. Indeed, it appears, 
upon analysis, that prices of competi- 
tive non-cellulosic fibers were cut 


KOHLER 


San Angelo, Texas 


when wool prices were in competitive 
ranges with them and wool appeared 
to be recapturing some of its losses. 
It continues to be a tribute to the spe- 
cial qualities of the wool fiber that 
it has survived the aggressive market- 
ing and promotional techniques of the 
non-cellulosic fiber producers. 

From the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

October 21, 1957 


By Ruth Jackendoff 
Director, Department of 
Economics and Statistics 


= SHOW—Dec. 21, 9:00 A.M. 
z Animal Husbandry Department 
al 


HAMPSHIRE 
RAMS 


Will sire market topping lambs, 
that are “first to Finish” 


The American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


STUART, IOWA 


Write for booklet and breeders list 


OKLAHOMA'S EIGHTH ANNUAL 
BRED EWE SHOW AND SALE 


— Sale—Dec. 21, 1:00 P.M. 


Animal Husbandry Arena — STILLWATER, OKLA. 
HAMPSHIRES — DORSETS — SOUTHDOWNS 
SHROPSHIRES — SUFFOLKS 
Also Featuring Some Top Quality Rams and Ewe Lambs 
Sponsored by the Oklahoma Sheep Breeders Association 


For Catalog, Write BOB NOBLE 


STILLWATER, OKLA. 
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“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR FOR LAMBS and KID GOATS 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


No extra supplies needed 


It’s humane, sanitary - economical - quick - easy - positive 
Animals heal better and quicker than with any other method. 
Any other instrument or teeth not needed. It has its own teeth. 
It reduces the loss of blood to a minimum. 

It’s light weight — made of a special aluminum alloy. 
Its world-wide acceptance proves its worth. Two models: 


MODEL No. 1 — CASTRATOR, DOCKER and EAR MARKER — $15.00 


MODEL No. 2—CASTRATOR, DOCKER without EAR MARKER — $12.50 
Sold by dealers. If your dealer does not have it, order direct. — We'll postpay it. 


BATCHLER MFG. CO. 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 


WHY 


2709 Sherwood Way 


WHY’? 


Breed inferior sheep — They produce inferior lambs 
and wool and eat just as much as good sheep! 


NOT? 


Take advantage of the increase in dollars per acre net income 
produced by better sheep! 


RAMBOUILLETS 


produce MORE pounds of better quality lamb — 
MORE pounds of better quality wool — 


MORE NET INCOME! 


See the registered Rambouillet breeders—attend the sales— 
or write us for free illustrated booklet and list of breeders 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Assn. 


San Angelo, Texas 
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BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 


REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
AT THE SALES 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS’N. 
Incorporated 1900 ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


NEW TEMPLE TAGS 


Made of Plastic 


Means. . 

GOODBYE TO SORE EARS! 
Identifying, Separating and 
Culling made easy with nine 
colors to choose from. 

Pot Free Sample write to 


TEMPLE TAG COMPANY. TEMPLE, TEXAS 


RANCH LOANS 
| BANKERS Life COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley—Telephone CA-61793......c...s:s:sesse0e: San Antonio 

Neal Patterson—Telephone OXford 

John A. Powell—Telephone 12 Menard 
TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 


Arlington Helbing, Jr.............. Office 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Telephone RI-2-4147 


2105 N. Akard 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND TO FAVOR ESTATE 


The Ranchman’‘s 
nvestment Dollar 


By FRANK BARNEY, San Angelo 
(Another Article Written 
Especially for This Magazine) 


ED’S NOTE: This is another of 
a series of articles relative to the 
ranchman’s estate, its safety and 
enhancement. Each of these ar- 
ticles is worth study and saving 
for reference. 


THE SURPLUS investment dollar de- 
rives ordinarily from that rather il- 
lusive figure “net after taxes.” That 
is about the only way we can come 
by it except by inheritance. It gives 
us a comfortable feeling when we see 
it accumulating on our bank state- 
ment. We can use it to expand our 
present operations or to build an in- 
vestment account. 


A Test of Judgement 

The management of the investment 
dollar usually provides a more severe 
test of the individual’s good judg- 
ment and sound horse sense than do 
the day to day opportunities to make 
money in his business. The urge to 
make a quick buck or to get in “on 
the ground floor” is as common as the 
common cold. All are susceptible to 
it. Some build up a better resistance 
to it than others. But the wave of 
sharpie promotions which swept Tex- 
as a few years ago caught a lot more 
people off guard than would like to 
admit to it. Thinking back on such 
experiences, most of the victims also 
have to admit they allowed someone, 
often a stranger, to sell them the 
deal. Investing is not done that way. 


Investing or Over-Expansion? 
Many people think there is some- 
thing mysterious about stocks and 
bonds, but the writer has been in the 
banking, trust and investment busi- 
ness for thirty years and has loaned 
money to and done business with a 
lot of ranchmen, and he firmly be- 
lieves it is easier to learn to be a 
pretty good investor than it is to be- 
come a good ranchman. Sound horse 
sense is a quality of the average ranch- 
er. He should be and usually is a good 
investor. His most glaring departure 
from its exercise, however, seems to 
this writer to be the tendency, not 
exclusive to the ranchman by any 
means, to over-expand in good years. 
Surplus funds provided by the good 
years, wisely invested outside of the 
livestock business, could well provide 
a backlog against drouths, price de- 
pressions and other adversity. In fact, 
history will show that more than once 


in the past when the farmers and . 


ranchmen were having it hard, indus- 


FRANK BARNEY 


try in general was at-its best. Stocks 
and bonds can be used to good advan- 
tage by every investor. 
Safety and Income 

The investment account of the in- 
dividual should be managed to pro- 
vide: 

1. Safety and growth of principal; 

2. Income. 


Safety vs. Purchasing Power 

An investment that produces 10% 
in capital gains annually and only 
2% in dividends is preferable to a 
non-growth situation that pays 7% — 
even for the individual who is primar- 
ily interested in yield. The long term 
trend of our economy is inflationary. 
It is not enough to say our money is 
in a “Safe Place.” It is in a safe 
place only if its purchasing power is 
being maintained. Those who have 
had experience with Series E Savings 
Bonds will know what we mean by 
that. Yet they are good for savings as 
the term implies especially when 
bought through the payroll savings 
plan. When the worker in Detroit 
practices thrift, he contributes to sta- 
bility of the economy of the ranch- 
man. But now that the banks in many 
places are paying 3% on savings ac- 
counts, we can use them as a reser- 
voir for our primary reserves. By pri- 
mary reserves, we mean cash or its 
equivalent to meet probable emerg- 
encies such as unusual feeding re- 
quirements, serious illness, accidents, 
and other things. 


For secondary reserves, we can buy 
short term U. §. Treasury bonds or 
tax-exempt municipal bonds. We 
must bear in mind when we consider 
them versus keeping our money in 
the banks that that is exactly what 


WESTERN SHIRTS 


Ralph Gar 


$5.50 AND UP 
Write for Sketches, Samples, Measuring Chart, Etc. 


Dept. S, P. O. Box 821 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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COLUMBIA 
SHEEP 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
BREED 


Do you want: 
Large, Attractive Sheep? 
Open Face Sheep? | 
Good Herding Sheep? 
Good Lambing Sheep? | 
Heavy Shearing Sheep? | 


IF ANSWER IS YES — 
THEN YOU WANT COLUMBIAS| 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION | 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 


be your 
Guide to quality 


Kit contains special marking ink, dies (4 
and %”) plus NEW tong with concealed 
epring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
ase from any angle; Digits changed individ- 
ually from front. $4.00 and up according to 
aumbers or letters wanted. 

See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Illustrated Price Folder 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 
1965 Speer Blvd., Denver, Colo. 


; 
Horfor,, Yaggy 


San Angelo 


RANCHES 
CITY PROPERTY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


The Chadbourne Bldg. 
Phone 6727 


the banks do with our idle funds. 
They invest them in such securitics 
as 91-day Treasury Bills, one- to five- 
year Treasury Bonds or tax-exempt 
municipal bonds. 


Opportunities in Treasury 
And Municipal Bonds 

For some months now both U. S. 
Treasury and municipal bonds have 
been selling at about twenty-year lows. 
Municipal bonds can be bought to- 
day to yield as high a return as they 
did in 1935. The investor today can 
benefit from the Federal Reserve 
tight money policy if he will, but he 
had better be alert to his opportunity. 
This is the first time in twenty years 
the market has been on his side and 
there are few who think it will last 
indefinitely. There are capital gains 
as well as high income to be had from 
purchases made in this market. Right 
now an individual in the $20,000 
taxable income bracket can get as 
good a yield after taxes on a fifteen- 
year grade A municipal bond as he 
could derive from a 7% taxable in- 
come investment. Good municipal 
bonds are readily marketable, make 
prime collateral at the bank. (West 
Texas banks buy millions of dollars 
of them for their own accounts) and 
their soundness can easily be ap- 
praised by any business man even if 
he has never seen one before. They 
rate next to U. S. Treasury bonds for 
safety and marketability for estate 
purposes. 


Preferred Stocks Cheaper 

High grade preferred stocks are 
selling cheaper in this tight-money 
market than they have for many years. 
Rates of 442% to 642% are avail- 
able and the investor has a wide 
choice. He can also choose from an 
attractive list of convertible preferred 
stocks and convertible bonds. El Paso 
Natural Gas Company has a 5% cum- 
ulative preferred stock, par $100, 
selling at about par which the holder 
can convert at his option at any time 
until 1967 into three shares of the 
company’s common stock. The com- 
mon stock now pays $1.30 per share 
per annum and the dividend on three 
shares at this time would be only 
$3.90 whereas the dividend on the 
one share of preferred is $5, so there 
would be no advantage in converting. 
But suppose the common dividend 
were raised to $2 per share. You could 
then exchange your one share of pre- 
ferred paying $5 for three shares of 
common paying $6. Or you might 
prefer to count your paper profits be- 
cause you can be sure that when the 
price of the common reaches 33, your 
preferred will go up $3 every time 
the common advances $1 a share. 
And bear in mind, you are a PRE- 
FERRED stockholder! 


Common Stocks Offer Many 
Sound Values 

In the field of common stocks, the 
pastures look particularly green among 
the larger city banks who have long 
uninterrupted dividend records going 
back 150 years or more and now pay- 
ing good dividends. Their earnings 
are up because of higher interest rates 
and high deposits. Their stocks are ac- 
tively traded. 

The stocks of old established life 
insurance companies such as South- 
western Life of Dallas, American Na- 
tion of Galveston, Travelers, Aetna, 
Franklin, Lincoln National and many 


others have provided tremendous cap- 
ital gains for their stockholders. They 
will continue to do so as our popula- 
tions growth adds to their volume. 

The common stock market has been 
too high, but for over a year now it 
has been in process of reappraisal and 
readjustment and there are many 
sound values in that field, particu- 
larly in natural resource companies 
such as oils, metals, natural gas, elec- 
tronics and chemicals. The electric 
power companies have tremendous 
growth ahead. Many of them have in- 
creased their dividends as often as 
four out of five years. 

The successful livestock raiser is 
better than average endowed with 
good sound “horse sense.” As evidence 
of that fact, we find many of them 
on the boards of their local banks. 
They are well equipped to soundly 
judge all types of investments. They 
can therefore do a good job of diver- 
sifying their investment account for 
the benefit not only of themselves 
during their lives but for their estates 
as well. Now, while the market is in 
their favor, they would do well to be 
alert to their opportunities. 


NEW MEXICO FLEECE 
WINS RESERVE 


CHAMPION RIBBON 

A FLEECE exhibited by Lela Smith, 
a young 4-H Miss of Roswell, has 
won the reserve grand champion rib- 
bon at the Wool Show held in con- 
junction with the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City, Mo. 
Her entry, a half-blood fleece in the 
Fine Combing Class (64-70-80), had 
previously copped first place in the 
Territory Division, according to Ivan 
Watson, extension animal husband- 
man at New Mexico A. & M. College. 


rrr 


The Black ranch in northwest Kim- 
ble County owned by Mrs. Rankin 
Kennedy and until recently leased by 
the late Jackson Hughes has been 
leased to Doug Jackson of Corpus 
Christi at a reported price of $1.50 
per acre. The ranch is composed of 
about 3,200 acres. 


FARM OUTLOOK 
GOOD 


SAY SALES Management Editors in 
their “Significant Trends” — “Farm 
outlook good. Things are no longer 
‘down’ on the farm and marketers 
who sell to farmers are expected to 
have a good '57 and a better ‘58. 
Farm income is almost sure to be up 
three percent to five percent this 
vear—giving farmers more money to 
spend than they've had since 1953. 

“Farm machinery sales in 1957 
may climb five percent to 10 percent 
over last year, and at the same time 
the stronger rural market is being 
counted on for accelerated buying of 
autos, appliances, clothing and life 
insurance. There’s a new optimism 
sweeping the farm equipment indus- 
try. Admittedly, it’s a cautious opti- 
mism. But one company president is 
moved to predict that machinery on 
farms will increase 170 percent be- 
tween 1955 and 1975, while per 
capita farm income will rise 60 per- 
cent.” 
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Slim, Trim ,Style 


UNEQUALLED COMFORT, 


SANFORIZED COWBOY PANTS 


FOR MEN. . .WOMEN... 
BOYS . . . GIRLS 

Made for ranch wear, they’re rugged 

as rope. GUARANTEED, they must 


satisfy or your money back or a NEW 
GARMENT FREE! 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FOR FREE*GET ACQUAINTED® 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE, SEND NAME 
AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 
NO SALESMAN WILL) 410 E WEATHERFORD 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


CALL~ YOU ARE NOT 
OBLIGATED! 


AVAILABLE for 
LIVESTOCK 


YOUR CHOICE 


Your stock needs plenty 


of water available at OF ADA 
all times. A dependable 
supply is assured when + DURO 
your pumps are equip- + BULLDOG 
ped with ADAMS PUMP + DURABLE 


LEATHERS. Exclusive 
waterproofing treatment and uniform thick- 
hess prevents leakage and waste. High quali- 
ty insures long-lasting service for deep wells 
and heavy duty uses. All sizes. At your 
HARDWARE DEALERS or all wholesale jobbers. 


C.F.ADAMS. Inc. 


$26: Se. Lake St Fort Worth. Texas 
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The PATENTED Mineral Vitamin Compound 


VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitamin 


FORTIFIER 


to enrich and balance 
your feeds 


VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitamin 


for year ‘round free choice 
posture “Fortification” 


Users’ Report... 
© BETTER FEED CONVERSION 
. cutting feeding costs! 
* BIGGER CALF-LAMB-PIG CROPS 
. cutting production costs! 


* BETTER UTILIZATION OF 
GRASSES and ROUGHAGES 


. cutfing maintenance costs! 


FASTER GROWTH- 
MORE PROFITS 


IT’S THE 
PATENTED PROCESS 


That Makes The Difference! 
U. S. PAT. NO. 2,611,702 


TART TODAY .. . USING VIT-A- 


AY 


a T YOUR DEALERS OR WRITE: 
VIT-A-WAY Inc. 


BOX-2106 WORTH, TEXAS 


COSTS SO LITTLE .. 


DOES SO MUCH! 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


ADVERTISING MOHAIR 


The Texas Angora Goat Raisers Association parade float, well- 
decorated and beautified by Miss LaVern Johnston of Junction, 
“Miss Mohair,’’ has appeared in several parades this year. This 
float won first place in the Gillespie County Fair parade. 


HANDLING OF MARKET LIVESTOCK 


AT SHIPPING TIME 


By IVAN WATSON 
Extension Animal Husbandman 
New Mexico A. & M. College 


THERE ARE many do's and don'ts 
in the the handling of cattle and sheep 


The DELAINE 


has an unexcelled record for longevity 
and productiveness. 


Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary 


Write for Information 


Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n 


Route 1, Burnet, Texas 
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for market. Following are just a few 
which I hope will help livestockmen 
do a better job of handling their ani- 
mals during the forthcoming market- 
ing season. 


First of all, we should assume that 
both buyer and seller want a fair deal 
in the handling, once the price per 
pound or price per head has been 
established. The seller should feel 
some moral obligations for the live- 
stock’s performance after delivery has 
been completed. The buyer should be 
fair in his appraisal of their perform- 
ance and not blame the grower for his 
mistakes or poor handling at shipping 
points. 

Vaccination for hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia or shipping fever should be 
done at least two weeks before de- 
livery. Vaccinated animals develop a 
mild case of shipping fever, resulting 
in above normal shrinkage for a few 
days. Other health requirements 
should be checked ahead of time. 

Both cattle and sheep will have less 
shrink and fewer cases of respiratory 
diseases after delivery if they are 
handled quietly during the weaning, 
loading, and shipment. 

Delivery at weaning time may have 
several variations, depending on the 
contract. About 10 days to two weeks 


are required for calves and lambs to 
regain their weaning weights, de- 
pending on feed supply in the wean- 
ing pastures, and other factors. Cut- 
ting the aged cows with the calves or 
the aged ewes with the lambs that are 
to be marketed, will help settle them, 
thus preventing excessive shrinkage 
due to weaning. 

The weighing at the ranch may 
have certain advantages over delivery 
point weighing. 

Overnight shrink and weighing at 
the ranch will allow the livestock to 
be hauled on an empty stomach and 
there will be less laying down on the 
truck. The ranch scales should be 
checked for accuracy prior to delivery. 

Overnight shrink is usually equal 
to hauling shrink. Hauling shrink 
does not vary a great deal from the 
first 10 miles up to 50 or 60 miles. 
Apparently, chute sorting and loading 
account for the greater percentage of 
the ranch to delivery point shrink. 


Oftentimes there are delays in 
weighing at delivery points, especially 
during the peak of the marketing sea- 
son. Some additional shrinkage may 
result from long delays in weighing, 
depending on temperature and how 
loaded. 

A certain amount of ranch sorting 
should be done before loading, de- 
pending on the terms of the contract. 
Steers and heifers are usually sold at 
different prices. Therefore, if loaded 
separately or partitioned between, ex- 
tra chousing can be saved before 
weighing at delivery point. Both cat- 
tle and sheep should be sorted at the 
ranch, by sex, size and grade, if suf- 
ficient number to justify. 

Cattle and sheep should be loaded 
fairly tight in the trucks. There will 
be less movement in the truck and 
fewer animals lying down in transit. 
A good livestock hauler will check his 
load periodically to see that none are 
in danger of smothering. He will start 
and stop slowly and drive at a con- 
servative speed. 
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Meat Situation 


(Continued from page 38) 


lamb trade failed to show any mate- 
rial changes in the past month or so, 
the average level of lamb prices at 
Chicago during the fore part of No- 
vember was the best in five years. 
This situation prevailed despite the 
fact that the level of prices during the 
early part of November remained be- 
low the high point of 1957 set a few 
months ago. 

The scattered shipments of prime 
lambs reaching Chicago early in No- 
vember managed to sell up to the peak 
of $23.50, which was the top that 
prevailed a month ago. However, the 
scarcity of strictly finished lambs pre- 
vented many sales from being made 
at or near this outside figure. Because 
most offerings consisted of shorn 
lambs or wooled kinds lacking finish, 
most lamb feeders received prices 
ranging down from $22. 

The price structure of aged ewes 
also. remained stable during the 
month. Most aged ewes sold from $6 
to $7, with a limited number of han- 
dyweight offerings reaching $7.50. 

How will the combination of the 
highest replacement costs in five years 
and the lowest feed costs since 1945 
work out for cattle feeders in the year 
ahead? That is the question asked 
frequently as many cattle feeders are 
finishing marketing a crop of fat cat- 
tle and beginning to start another 
feeding venture. Many wonder wheth- 
er lower feed costs will offset the high- 
er replacement costs to provide the 
industry with favorable margins again 
in 1958. 

Even though the corn loan price 
for farmers now under the federal pro- 
gram is $1.10 a bushel, much of the 
1957 corn will be priced for less be- 
cause of the high moisture content 
which will prevent any lengthy stor- 
age. Unfavorable weather conditions 
this fall failed to provide a good dry- 
ing period and left most corn with 
moisture ranging upwards of 20 per- 
cent. 

This factor should exable most cat- 
tle feeders to cheapen their feeding 
costs. Whether the lower feed costs 
will be sufficient to offset much of 
the higher replacement costs remains 
to be seen and is a problem that con- 


fronts most finishers at the present 
time. 

Meanwhile, they continued to find 
fat cattle prices during the fore part 
of November firming further to im- 
prove their margins. However, a dis- 
appointing factor has been the inabil- 
ity of long-fed steers grading high 
choice and prime to gain the same 
amount as average choice steers. The 
result is that the longer-fed kinds con- 
tinue to return smaller ‘margins in 
comparison with those received from 
kinds fed a shorter period. 

Even though hog producers found 
the hog trade working lower as it 
continued its seasonal decline, their 
returns this fall have been more favor- 
able than in most recent years. Low- 
cost corn here, too, provided this situ- 
ation. The number of bushels of corn 
to equal a hundred pounds of hog 
during October was 14.6, the highest 
corn-hog ratio in four years. The ratio 
for the first 10 months of 1957 was 
14.4, compared with 10.7 for 1956. 
Actually, only five years in the past 
30 years had better hog feeding 
ratios. 

Some strength developed in hogs at 
the outset of November, sparked by an 
upturn in wholesale pork prices. How- 
ever, some of the gains scored at this 
time were erased at the middle of the 
month after wholesale prices eased 
back and hog volume increased mod- 
erately. 


STEEL EXECUTIVE 


LIKES MOHAIR 

J. V. HONNEYCUT, Vice President 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, recently de- 
clared: 

. . Of the different materials 
which have been made into tuxedos 
for me the most satisfactory and com- 
fortable was the last one I bought 
which was made of silk and mohair. 
I like it best for all seasons of the 
year.” 


WHEN YOU SHIP 
SHEEP TO FORT WORTH 
SHIP TO 


Tom Davis 


SHIRLEY LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


: 
Ranchmen: We wish you the very best for the © 
Holiday Season and Much Happiness and : 
| Prosperity in the year ahead. 
Nason 
- WOOL & MOHAIR COMM. CO. 
: Ray Walker, Owner 
; WOOL — MOHAIR — FEED — SUPPLIES 
Box 547 Phone 4 : 
: MASON, TEXAS 5 


Christmas Greetings and 


A Happy, Prosperous New Year! 


The PRODUCER’S CO-OP. 


LARGE AND SMALL CONSIGNMENTS GIVEN SAME 
CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Wool - Mohair - Feed - Seed 


LESLIE EHLERS, Manager 
NEW BRAUNFELS, TEXAS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS — SEASON'S GREETINGS 


Wool and Mohair 


No Clip Too Small — — - - - No Clip Too Large 


Ample Storage for Your Wool, Mohair, 
Wheat, Milo and Oats. Bulk Milo for 
Sale. Red Chain Feeds. 


JAMES L. DANIEL 


WAREHOUSE 
EDEN, TEXAS 


BUICK DEALER CASE DEALER 


DI DIDI D— 


SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS — SEASON’S GREETING 


n 


A Very Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 
to Our Many Friends 


Farmers Grain Co., Inc. 


WOOL MOHAIR GRAINS 
All Kinds of Feeds — Fertilizers — Stock Sprays 
Groceries — Meats — Fruits — Vegetables 
Eggs — Produce 


Office Phones 691 & 122 


South Washington St. 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


Grocery Phone 392 
P. O. Box 867 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


The: Correct Gift Can 
Be Found at the 
WEDGWOOD & SPODE SHOP 


AMIE CORNICK 


FO 


We also carry 
Georg Jensen Sterling 
Frank Smith Sterling 
Plated Hollow Ware 


718 North Main Phone 3496 San Angelo, Texas 
Residential Shop Private Parking Space 


Watson Sterling 
International Sterling 
English Silver 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS TO OUR CUSTOMERS! 
Serving the Livestock Industry Since 1939 


WOOL MOHAIR 


Call Us For: 


LIVESTOCK SPRAYING 
SHEEP DRENCHING 
PURINA CHOWS 
GRAIN 
VACCINES AND SERUMS 
xe LIVESTOCK MEDICINES 
MINERALS AND SALTS 
SPECIAL MIXED FEEDS 


— MODERN MIXING PLANT — 


Eden Wool & Mohair Co. 


FRED W. HALL, Owner EDEN, TEXAS 
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INVITATION! 


We cordially invite you to visit our NEW paint store in the 
Village Shopping Center of West San Angelo. 


In our new, more convenient location you will get the same 
fine service, and the top in quality products. 


ACME QUALITY PAINTS 


Super Kem-Tone — Kem Glow 
Artist Supplies — Wall Paper 


ACME QUALITY PAINTS 


1 SOUTH FILLMORE ST. 
SHOPPING CENTER — SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Eleventh Annual 


Concho Hereford 
Association 


SALE 


January 9, 1958 
Show 9:00 A.M. - Sale 1:00 P.M. 


59 Head SRB 59 Head 
Top Quality Range Bulls 


These are without doubt the highest quality bulls 
we have offered. Good ages and some of the 
best bred Herefords in West Texas, and ready 
for service. 


For Catalog or Information 
E. S. HYMAN, Secretary 


Concho Hereford Association 
Box 804 San Angelo, Texas 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


OUR AGRICULTURAL SERVICES... 


‘Washington Panade 


By JAY RICHTER 


THE COUNTRY is building up to a 
searching examination of farm _poli- 
cies and programs, preparatory to the 
return of Congress. Next month, for 
instance, will witness more concen- 
trated debate on farm issues than for 
some time in the past. 

Leaders of some 35 commodity 
groups are gathering in Washington 
again on December 11 to try and 
agree on a farm program. Expected 
to be approved at the commodity con- 
ference are a “self-help” dairy pro- 
gram; a proposal that USDA be given 
additional powers to establish limits 
on farm imports to this country; and 
very probably a domestic parity or 
two-price program for wheat. 

Other points on which the National 
Conference of Commodity Organiza- 
tions may agree include a “checkoff” 
plan for financing promotion of the 
sale of livestock products; and a pro- 
gram that would remove corn from 
the list of “basic” crops, establishing 
“realistic” price relationships among 
feed grains. 

Meeting on December 8-12 is the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The AFBF delegates, gathering in Chi- 
cago, are expected to approve recom- 
mendations of the leadership (1) that 
price supports be made more flexible; 


(2) that right-to-work labor laws be 
pushed in states which do not have 
them; (3) that government controls 
over agriculture be loosened as cir- 
cumstances permit; (4) that direct 
payments and two-price plans be un- 
alterably opposed. 

Soon after the Farm Bureau con- 
vention adjourns, leading U. S. agri- 
cultural economists will come to 
Washington December 16-20 to tes- 
tify on farm policy needs. They will 
appear before the Joint Economic sub- 
committee on agricultural policy, and 
their ideas presumably will be re- 
viewed by the House and Senate Ag- 
riculture Committees. 

Economists also disagree and unan- 
imity of opinion among them is not 
anticipated. But they are expected to 
agree “in principle” on this proposi- 
tion: That effective controls in one 
form or another must be accepted if 
there is to be any early and signifi- 
cant improvement in farm income. 


USDA has concluded, in a special 
study completed recently, that dairy 
profits are to be higher in 1958. This 
optimistic prediction is based on a 
number of assumptions, among them 
that costs won’t go up much if any; 
demand will remain about the same; 


MISS WOOL AT TEXAS WOMAN’‘S 


UNIVERSITY 


MODELS—These Texas Woman’‘s University students modeled 
their own creations in wool at a style show given for the Texas 
Woman’s University Alumnae Association in October. Standing 
in the center with the wool evening gown is Miss Wool of 1957, 
who is Miss Peggy Seay of Floresville. 

All costumes were made by students in the College of Hous- 
hold Arts and Science under the dirction of Dr. Bethel Caster, 


associate professor. 


Garments shown ranged from very dressy dresses to informal 
suits and jumpers. All were modeled by the students who had 


designed and constructed them. 


The group has been invited to model at the December 2 
state convention of the TS&GRA and the Women’s Auxiliary. 
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and that a somewhat larger produc- 
tion will be supported at current 
levels. 

That assumption about price sup- 
port is an arbitrary one, made by of- 
ficial economists in order to have 
some standard by which to forecast 
dairy income. 

Mr. Benson, if he is still in office, 
may well lower supports for the new 
marketing year starting next April 1. 

Lower feed costs are expected by 
the prognosticators to offset antici- 
pated increases in other production 
expenses such as machinery, equip- 
ment, and labor. 


Researchers at USDA are losing 
sleep these nights over worry about 
lepto, or leptospirosis, the “new” live- 
stock scourge that is already costing 
stockmen an estimated $100 million 
annually. 

Abortion is the most frequent 
symptom of lepto, say the scientists. 
Other indications of the disease in- 
clude loss of appetite and weight, 
bloody urine, fever, and jaundice. 
Milk production may drop off with 
the milk turning yellow in color and 
thick. 

Nobody in Washington is sure just 
what to do about the disease, but there 
is mounting pressure for a federal- 
state eradication effort. The disease 
has now been reported by all 48 
states. 

Animals shed the spiral-shaped or- 
ganism that causes lepto through their 
urine even when apparently healthy. 
Scientists therefore have concluded 
that cleanliness is of first importance, 
although they differ on how lepto 
should be treated. 


Mandatory poultry inspection will 
start “approximately” May 1, USDA 


has announced. Under the new law, 
the department may approve plant: 
and provide the inspection service any 
time after January 1. 

By January 1, 1959, all poultry 
shipped interstate must be in the pro- 
gram. 

Some poultry plants, meantime, are 
expected to protest the Secretary's de- 
cision to hold back on starting the new 
service until May 1 of next year. The 
reason is that the government will pay 
inspection fees under the mandatory 
program while poultry processors are 
now carrying the cost of the volun- 
tary program. 

Pressure may be turned on Benson 
by lawmakers from poultry areas to 
start the service as soon as the law 
allows. 

Two Federal agencies recently an- 
nounced they would take prompt ac- 
tion if manufacturers make false or 
misleading claims that their drug 
products are effective in preventing 
or treating the Asian flu. 

Statements were released simulta- 
neously by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which enforces the Federal 
law against false advertising, and by 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
Said the FDA: 

“The U. S. Public Health Service 
states that years of extensive research 
and_ laboratory investigation have 
shown inoculation with vaccine is the 
only reliable means of preventing in- 
fluenza. The diagnosis of Asian flu 
and particularly the treatment of more 
serious complications are matters re- 
quiring the attention of a physician. 
Some drug preparations will relieve 
some of the discomforts of influenza 
. . . but aside from the vaccine there 
are no drugs available to prevent this 
disease.” 


Letters... 


GOAT MANAGEMENT 
MAY I begin by saying that I enjoy 
your magazine. I particularly appre- 
ciated the article by Melvin Camp in 
the October issue as I found it in- 
formative and helpful to me and I 
can stand a lot of such discussions of 
management. 

VAL BENNET 

Box 625 

Gonzales, Texas 


GOOD SLOW RAINS 


WE HAVE read your magazine for a 
number of years and always enjoyed 
it and got a lot of good out of it. 

We have had a few very good slow 
rains lately and hope they will keep 
coming so that things will have a 
chance to get back to normal again. 

HUGO HOHENBERGER 
Marble Falls, Texas 


SANDERSON SHOW 


JOHN POWELL writes that a live- 
stock show will be held at Sanderson, 
December 13-14, with four adjoining 
counties cooperating. Sheep of the 
flock of J. W. Carruthers and Sons, 
Miles Pierce, H. C. Noelke, Leo Rich- 
ardson and others, and about 90 


lambs, will be in the show. A junior 
and open roping contest will furnish 
entertainment. 


ABOUT SNAKES 

I NOTICE some write-up about 
snakes in the October issue of the 
Sheep and Goat Raiser magazine. 
Here is what I know about rattle- 
snakes: Several years ago early one 
morning I heard a chicken squalling 
like a hawk had caught it. When I 
got close to the chicken it was lying on 
one side, squalling, and a big rattle- 
snake was in about two feet of the 
chicken. I threw a rock at the snake 
and when I did the chicken got up 
and ran and it wasn’t hurt, so I think 
the snake had it charmed. Another 
time I was out hunting and heard a 
snake rattle and when I saw the snake 
there were some small ones going in 
the snake’s mouth. Now, I know this 
is a fact. 

J. E. CONRADT 
Lometa, Texas 


BEST MAGAZINE 


I AM enclosing a check in the amount 
of $10 for a subscription to the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser. It is the best maga- 
zine to keep informed on one of the 
greatest industries in our nation . . 
DAVE ELDER 
1509 South Jackson 
San Angelo, Texas 


We'll have to 


do it the hard 


way! 


Getting WOOL into Automobile 
Upholstery Difficult . . . 


This job of getting wool upholstery back into automobiles 
is a difficult one. Up to about seven years ago wool upholstery 
was used practically 100% in automobiles. However, this sit- 
uation changed very rapidly, in fact it changed practically 
within one year, due to the terrific pressure brought to bear 
by the chemical companies, makers of the synthetics. These 
chemical companies, like DuPont, have billions of dollars in 
assets and are willing and have spent millions of dollars in 
promoting these synthetic upholstery fabrics. 


It has been practically proven that the wool upholstery 
fabric is superior because the best cars today are upholstered 
in wool. It stands to reason that the people purchasing the 
best cars are also purchasing the best in upholstery and this 
wool upholstery can be had in the best cars at no extra cost. 
However, the pressure is terrific from the chemical companies. 


We in this business, that is the sheep grower and the wool 
and textile business, do not have anything like the billions 
that the chemical companies have. Therefore, we cannot 
spend these large sums for promotion and will have to do it 
the hard way through being persistent and using as much 
effort as there is at our command. If we all do our share 
| am certain that the job will be done. 


This is another case of big, powerful, amply financed big 
business against small business with limited means. However, 
because we do have a superior product we think we will, as 
stated above, win out in the end. 


— Reprint of Letter from Hughie Munro 
Boston Wool Dealer, October 15 


This Ad Sponsored by Texas Warehouses: 


Roddie & Company BRADY 
San Angelo Wool Co. 
Santa Rita Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 


Sonora Wool & Mohair Co. 
SONORA 


SAN ANGELO 


Lucius M. Stephens & Co. 
LOMETA 


NOTHING 


West Texas Wool and Mohair 
Association MERTZON 


MEASURES 


UP TO 
WOOL 


AND 


Munro Kincaid Mottla, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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IT IS MORE IMPORTANT TODAY 


Put It Down in 
Black and White 


Today it is important that every ranchman and farmer 

keep fully informed on exactly how he stands. Many problems 

ave arisen in the last few years to make this business more 
complicated — drouth, feed, labor, taxes, to name a few. 


Understanding the problem is the first step to be taken 
in solving it. Don't gamble with future security by guessing. 
Put your problem down in black and white. Know where you 
stand! 


Your local banker’s faith in the land and its ability to come 
back, his trust in and understanding of the people in the com- 
munity make his friendship one of your most valuable assets. 


Have you discussed your problems with your local 
banker? 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 
FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 

FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville 


The counsel and friendly understanding of the local banker 
is one of the most valuable assets of the ranchman or farmer. 


FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 


OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NATIONAL BANK OF SWEETWATER 


SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 
THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 


SHeeP & Goat RaIsER 
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Promotion Plan 


(Continued from page 16) 


managers and assist them by offering 
colorful store banners, recipe folders 
and recipe labels for lamb dishes. 
They encourage meat retailers to tie- 
in their own store promotions on 
lamb during the ASPC’s advertising 
effort. 

In addition, the ASPC has provid- 
ed another excellent merchandising 
tool in the form of the lamb cutting 
and merchandising manual for meat 
retailers. Surveys showed that Mrs. 
Homemaker was not the only one who 
lacked knowledge of lamb and how 
to prepare and serve it. Today many 
meat cutters admittedly know very 
little about cutting lamb. This cut- 
ting and merchandising manual is 
expected to help create a much great- 
er interest in lamb sales among re- 
tailers. 


Another educational tool soon to be 
put in use is a program of motion pic- 
ture films on lamb, both for television 
and general audience use. An esti- 
mated audience of four million per- 
sons are expected to see these films 
during the coming year. 


Home economists working for the 
ASPC in the promotion cities, exert 
a strong influence Mrs. Home- 
maker through various means. They 
contact food editors; they conduct 
cooking schools on lamb before house- 
wives and home economics classes in 
schools and they contact 
food freezer firms, hospital dietitians, 
cafeteria managers and many other 
persons who have to do with the plan- 
ning, preparation or serving of food. 
Photos of lamb and recipes 
are sent to thousands of newspapers, 
magazines, and radio and television 
stations for use by food editors. 


The lamb merchandising men, 
home economists and advertising men 
have thus paved the way for the start 
of the advertising program, consist- 
ing of newspaper ads, radio and tele- 
vision commercials. Newspaper adver- 
tising is the basic media used in the 
current program because of the type 
of educational approach being used in 
the form of lamb recipes and tips on 
how to prepare and serve it. Almost 
all the recipes used in the ads feature 
the lesser known cuts of lamb. 


on 


colleges; 


dishes 


The cities in which lamb is cur- 
rently being promoted include: Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Denver, Houston, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Sacramento. 


A Life Saver and Why 

Most sheep growers and representa- 
tives of the livestock and meat indus- 
try have hailed the program as a life 
saver to the industry. One sheep pro- 
ducer said, “I think our advertising 
is doing a lot of good to help steady 
the market and prevent drastic price 
declines.” 

In its lamb promotion, the ASPC 
has set three goals: a year 'round de- 
mand for lamb; a nationwide demand 
for lamb; and an all-carcass demand 
for lamb. In all of the present promo- 


tion cities, lamb consumption has in- 
creased with a much greater move 
ment of the lesser known cuts such 
as shanks, riblets and neck slices. This 
helps the retailer realize a profit from 
cuts that previously were sold at a loss 
or were even discarded. Furthermore, 
it takes the burden of profit from leg 
and chops and permits a more uni- 
form price scale over all cuts with 
a resulting greater profit to the sheep 
producer. 


The Wool Program 

Wool advertising and promotion 
are conducted on a nationwide basis 
in cooperation with the Wool Bureau, 
Woolknit Associates, and the National 
Wool Growers Association which 
sponsors the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest. Also, the “Miss Wool” 
program of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association and its Auxiliary. 
This has grown in popularity to such 
an extent that next year it will be 
sponsored by the Wool Bureau on a 
national basis. This combined wool 
advertising program is the largest ever 
conducted for the sheep industry. 

Besides the wool advertising, ex- 
tensive promotion work is done with 
wool and woolknit mills and _ retail 
stores. 

Sheepmen realize that expanding 
the demand for lamb and wool will 
not be accomplished over night, but 
all the evidence indicates they are on 
the right road. With extension of the 
Wool Act into 1963, which comes up 
before Congress in the next session, 
the sheepmen feel that they can ac- 
complish much toward making sheep 
raising a vigorous and self-sustaining 
agricultural industry. 


Years ago in certain villages in Sus- 
sex, England, when a young man 
went a-courting, his sweetheart knit- 
ted him a gaily-colored wool pullover 
which, when worn, became the sym- 
bol of their engagement. 


You'll Always 
Find a 
Merry 

Christmas 
WELCOME AT 


Wins. 
Croaby's 


CAFE and HOTEL 


Most Modern Cafe 


on Mexican Border 


Ciudad Acuna, Mexico 
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GREAT ’58 
Before it’s too Late... Plan for the 


HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 


Texas’ Most Complete Livestock Show 
Houston, Texas, Feb. 19 - March 2, 1958 


$12,657.00- TOTAL SHEEP AND GOAT PREMIUMS 
Sheep Premiums - $11,647 Goat Premiums - $1,010 
PLUS Added Trophies 


BREEDING SHOW MARKET SHOW 
Feb. 19 - 23 Feb. 24 - March 2 


CLASSES PROVIDED FOR: SHEEP: Rambouillet - Delaine - Dorset - 
Shropshire - Suffolk - Cheviot - 
Southdown - Montadale - Columbia - 
Corriedale 


GOATS: B and C Type Angora Goats 


ENTRY DEADLINE: DECEMBER 15th 
For Premium Lists and Entry Cards, Write: 
JOHN S. KUYKENDALL, Livestock Manager 


2035 Commerce Building Houston 2, Texas 


Blakeney 


WOOL WAREHOUSE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Wool - Mohair 


Best Wishes 


for the 


Holiday Season 


Joe B. Blakeney 


Al Krueger 
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Attention RAMBOUILLET Breeders 


One of the Outstanding Rambouillet Shows 
in the Country 


Leading the 
Show Circuit — 


Announcing 
Show Dates 


DECEMBER | & 
31,1957 |. 


—TO — 
JANUARY 
4, 1958 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP INDOOR 
RODEO 


OPEN to the 
WORLD 


WHY DON’T YOU 
SHOW WITH US? 


Out-of-State 
Cattle Welcome 


Hereford Cattle 
Quarter Horses 
Open Cutting- 
Contest 
Rambouillet 
Sheep 

Club Steers 

and Lambs 

Open Cutting 
First Go-Round 

Monday, Dec. 30, 
5 8:00 A.M. 


National Cutting it 
Horse Finals for World 
Championship 


National Cutting 
Horse Convention 


National Finals for 
GRA Barrel Races 
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WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


INDOOR RODEO 
DEC. 31, ‘57 - JAN. 4, ‘58 
Fourth year in our new coliseum 
which is one of the finest in the 

Southwest. 
GRA BARREL RACES 
RCA Approved 


Direct all inquiries to HUBERT MARTIN, Secretary 


HEREFORD and QUARTER 
HORSE SHOW 
HEREFORD SALE 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1958 
Sand Hills Hereford and Quarter Horse Show, 


Box 792, Odessa, Tex. 
THIS IS A CONSIGNMENT SALE 


Fat Lamb and 

Registered Sheep 

Judging December 31, 1957 
Sheep, Show Cattle and 
Quarter Horse Entries Close 
December 15 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 
Fine Wool 
aud 


THE small country newspaper sent a 
reporter to New York on a special 
mission and asked him to hand in an 
expense account when he returned. 
The cashier received this account: 
Railroad fare, $40; Hotel, $60; meals, 
$60; Man is not made of wood, $100. 


“THIEVES! Robbers! screamed the 
sales manager to his secretary after 
glancing through his sales force ex- 
pense accounts. Crooks, every one of 
them.” 

Picking a name at random, and 
boiling mad, he shouted to his secre- 
tary, “Get Miller up here, quick.” 

In a few minutes the salesman 
stood before him. 

“Okay, Miller,” the manager 
yelled, glaring at his subordinate, 
“Let’s have an explanation for your 
expenses. This one for food. How the 
hell can you spend $16 a day for 
food in Dallas?” 

“Oh,” beamed the salesman modest- 
ly, “I just go without lunch.” 


OVERHEARD at Miller’s Restaurant 
in New York City after a famed mid- 
dle-aged character had married a girl 
half his age: 

“He’s really got a problem. He 
doesn’t know whether to take her on 
a honeymoon or send her to camp.” 


RECENTLY a man in Alaska was ar- 
rested for bigamy. It was discovered 
that he had a wife in Nome. And an- 
other wife in Fairbanks. And still an- 
other in Juneau. The judge looked 
down at the culprit and sternly re- 
marked, “How could you do such a 
thing.” And the bigamist gently re- 
plied, “Fast dog team.” 


A COWBOY wound up an argument 
with another cowboy: “Aw, you don’t 
know nothing! You ain’t even ignor- 
ant!” 


MEDICAL scientists say that at forty 
a woman’s mind gets broader. And 
that ain’t all, adds Sizmo Sam. 


COUNT your assets. If you have a 
clear conscience, a good liver, three 
good friends and a happy home; if 
your heart has kept its youth and 


NYLON SPECIAL 
U.S. ROYAL DELUXE 


Ranchmen: The next time you come to town, see us for the best deal in Safety, Service and 
Economy. We believe you, too, will find your best deal here as so many others have done. 


Safer, Stronger, Lasts You Longer 
Totally New — Expressly Engineered 
for Nylon 


ics _TIRES 


BILL RAGSDALE TIRE COMPANY 


SAN ANGELO ABILENE 
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your soul its honesty — cheer up! — 
You are one of life’s richest million- 
aires. — Nuggets. 


PRACTICAL Nurse—One who falls 
in love with a wealthy patient. 


A GOOD scare is often worth more 
than good advice—Thought Provok- 
ers. 


A MAN spends his days pondering 
how to reconcile his net income with 
his gross habits. 


A RUMOR is about as hard to un- 
spread as butter. — Toddlehouse Di- 
gest. 


IN A few days the farmer went back 
to the mule barn. 

“You lied to me,” he told the deal- 
er, “I warmed the oats for that mule. 
I massaged him with a curry comb. I 
bedded him down at night. Yet he 
won't do a lick of work.” 

“Let me go out and have a look at 
him,” said the dealer. 

They went to the farm. The mule 
was standing there hitched to a plow. 
He wouldn't budge. The dealer picked 
up a two by four and broke it over 
the mule’s head. 

“Now try him,” the dealer said. 

“Giddap,” the farmer said and the 
mule leaned into the harness and 
started off. 

“I don’t understand it,” the farmer 
said, “I thought you said you had to 
treat him gentle.” 

“You do,” the dealer replied, “But 
first you have to get his attention.” 


A LOUD-TALKING rancher applied 
to a western banker for a loan. The 
banker asked a neighboring Indian if 
he regarded the rancher as a good 
credit risk. The chief pondered the 
question for a moment and replied: 
“Big hat, no cattle.” 


EDUCATION: College women get 
theirs by degrees, and chorus girls by 
stages. 


A CHILD: A creature who stands 
halfway between an adult and a tele- 
vision set. 


SMALL BOY, at the guest table: “No, 
I don’t like spinach, and I’m glad I 
don’t like it, for if I did, I’d eat it, 
and I hate the stuff!” 


CUSTOMER in a tailor shop: “I'm 
sorry, sir, but I won't be able to pay 
for that new suit for three months.” 

Tailor: “Oh, that’s quite all right.” 


Customer: “When will it be 
ready?” 
Tailor: “In three months.” 


ONE of the tragedies of life is the 
murder of a beautiful theory by a 
gang of brutal facts — Benjamin 
Franklin. 


TO BE successful, look for work after 
you have found a job. 


MAKE other people like themselves 
a little better and rest assured they'll 
like you very much.—Business Briefs. 


PHILOSOPHER: A person who al- 
ways knows what to do until it hap- 
pens to him.—Kreolite News. 


SOME men wrest a living from na- 
ture: this is called work. 

Some men wrest a living from 
those who wrest a living from nature: 
this is called trade. 

Some men wrest a living from 
those who wrest a living from those 
who wrest a living from nature: this 
is called finance.—Sunshine. 

THE trouble with a fellow who talks 
too fast is that he is liable to say 


something that he hasn’t even thought 
of yet.—Sunshine. 


froved On Hun- 
grees Of Ronches To 
Reo! Profit 


Weed, Poys OFF in 
Healthier, More Pro- 
Livestock. 


q 


Feature 
That Gives Animals 
Every Minere! They 
Need Without Daily 
Feeding Or Excessive 
Consumption. 


We adhere to the policy of friendliness, 
service and cooperation and above all 4 
we believe in the ranch industry and 


the ranch folk! 


OZONA 


NATIONAL BANK 


OZONA, TEXAS 


MEMBER: 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS. CORP. 


Conserves Scarce 
Range Through Fell 
And Winter... Yet 
insures Complete 
Nutrition. 


Impervious To 


Is Fed Free Choice. 
No Special Feeders 
Required. Feed In 


Pasture Or Lot. Store. 


SEE YOUR LAMKIN DEALER — Or Write Direct 


ER 


Tre 


Weather. No Fleking 
Or Crumbling. Ea: 
To Handie And 


PROTEIN 


High 


SALANCED 
PROTEINS 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS - REAL ESTATE - LOANS - SHEEP - GOATS - CATTLE - MISCELLANEOUS 
Reaching Thousands with a Circulation That Means Something 


WE INVITE YOU TO TRY IT, TOO! 
Low-Cost Classified Advertising 
10 cents per word per insertion, $1.00 minimum. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Set in 6 point, under pub- 
lisher’s classification. Classified Display: $3.00 
per inch; minimum — one inch per issue. 10” 
or more per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


inch. 


35 years. 


A LONG HISTORY OF SERVICE 
This is one of the oldest and largest livestock 
magazines in the Southwest — with the largest 
bonafide circulation in the industry. Many of the 


readers have been receiving this magazine for 


RANCH LANDS 


TERRELL COUNTY RANCH 

11,542 acres, and fenced into nine pastures, 
with 5-room and bath frame and rock house 
with REA and butane. Has ideal shearing, 
marking and shipping pens. Netwire fences 
and this is a good combination country. 
Ranch lies north of Hwy. 90, and is level to 
rolling country with wide draws and flats.. 
To Buy, Sell or Trade, See Phone 7711 


DAVIS G EDGINGTON 
P. O. Box 511 St. Angelus Hotel 
San Angelo, Texas 


RANCH FOR SALE 


20 sections sheep and cattle ranch in Central 
New Mexico, well watered, part sheep-proof 
fenced, corrals good, other improvements 
poor to fair. Near small town and on good 
roads and railroads. This is good gramma 
grass country and used for sheep ranch for 
many years until prevoius owner retired 
Now available. Will sell for a reasonable 
down payment. Priced reasonable. Write for 
further information. 


JOHN C. MOORE 


Box 189, c’o SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
San Angelo, Texas 


1100 ACRES, prairie, 6 pestures, excellent 
barns and water, old 6-room house. $55 acre. 

640 ACRES, 320 in blackland farm, on pave- 
ment, close to town, two houses, heirs anx- 
ious to sell, $65 acre. 

673 ACRES, 60 in farm, major oil lease, good 
improvements, $55 acre. 

360 ACRES, 30 in farm, 3-bedroom house, 
good barns, water, $65 acre. 


R. V. WITTENBURG, REALTOR 


Lometa, Texas 


“LOST AND GONE RANCH,” 1,000 
acres straight grass, plenty water, 
wells, mills, tanks, creek. Net and 
barb fences, good pens. No house. 
Few deer. Good rough-hard-to-get- 
to country. Only $45.00 per acre. 
Has good loan. San Saba County. 
Cheapest ranch in area. 


TEMPLE H. WEST, REALTOR 
Office Ph. 139 Home Ph. 37342 
San Saba, Texas 


160-ACRE DAIRY FARM in Brown County. 
Has nice 3-bedroom home, 8-cow dairy 
barn, 30 some-odd head cattle. Will sell 
worth the money, or would sell separately. 


CLAUDE LOVETT 


SAN ANGELO TRADING POST 
123 West Concho Phone 6595 


L. E. HORNER 
Phone 6595 or 59813 San Angelo, Texas 


in ranch real estate in the Edwards Plateau 
of Texas. Cattle, Sheep and Goat Combi- 
on ea You are invited to list your ranch 
wit 


R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 
REALTOR 
Phone 2823 or 1624F2 


FOR FAST RESULTS 


List your rea! estate with us 
Also acreage for oi! leases 
Can sell your royalty or minerals 


C. M. and C. H. KENLEY 
Box 1428 
San Angelo, Texas 


Junction, Texas 


Phone 441! 


WANT some registered Hampshire Sheep? 


RANCH LANDS 


UVALDE COUNTY RANCH 
($40.00 Acre) 

4,800 acres, ideal sheep and goat counrty, on 
paved road, front one mile on the clear, 
running Nueces River, fish and game, well 
improved, modern 3-bedroom, 2-bath resi- 
dence; tenant house, other buildings. Huge 
pecan grove, oaks, very scenic. Will easily 
carry 2,000 goats, 1,000 sheep. Hasn't 
been stocked for two years. Has had good 
rains recently, lot of grass, weeds, brush for 
goats. One-half minerals. 


RUSS GOTCHER, REALTOR 


Phone Yu-82631 Sabinal, Texas 


Ranches Southeast “Colorado 


36,000 acres, fenced, well watered, good cow 
range; 8,000 acres minerals; $14.00 per 
acre, good terms 

3,600 acres, fenced, well watered, improved, 
on highway; 800 acres minerals. 200-cow 
outfit; $15.00 per acre. Good terms. In- 


BROWN 


SPRINGFIELD, COLORADO 


RANCHES WANTED 
Long experience in dealing in land. 
List your ranch with us — If we 
can’t help you we won't hurt you. 
JACK GARRISON 
226 S. Chadbourne Ph. 4665 - 5335 
San Angelo, Texas 


WE STILL have some nice ranches left. Merry 
Christmas to all of you and thanks. 
B. C. COLVIN 
Phone 9765 3805 Alamo Street 
San Angelo, Texas 


RAMBOUILLETS 


RAMBOUILLETS 
POLLED RAMBOUILLET yearling rams and a 
few Corriedale-Rambouillet crossbred; 260 
Rambouillet mutton lambs clipped 45 days, 
weighing approximately 85 pounds 


WM. F. VOLKMANN 


Telephone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 


HAMPSHIRES 


REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice Rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE €E. 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


Write T. R. HINTON, Keller, Texas. 


FOR SALE: 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
Bred Ewes and Ewe Lambs 


HARRISON DAVIS 


Dorchester, Texas 


CORRIEDALE 


CORRIEDALE BRED EWES. with good care, will 
return one hundred to five hundred per cent 
on the investment the first year. Moderate 
prices. For sale dates and breeders’ list 
write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


Box NN Columbia, Missouri 


SOUTHDOWN 


REGISTERED SOUTHDOWN Ram 
Lambs for sale, two Southdown 
ram lambs bred by Duron Howard. 
Write or call 

JAMES CHILDRESS 


Ozona, Texas 


SUFFOLK 


WANT some registered Suffolk Sheep? Write 
T. R. HINTON, Keller, Texas. 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS — $50.00 to 
75.00. Davis and Forrester breed. J. M. 
GILLESPIE, Star Route, Edna, Texas. 


FOR SALE: 
SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Bred Ewes and Ewe Lambs 


HARRISON DAVIS 
Dorchester, Texas 


CHEVIOTS 


dn CHEVIOTS 

Thrifty, hardy, easy 

lambing, excellent pro- 
ducers. Cheviot rams 
sire superior market 
i lambs. Literature, list 
oi of breeders free. 


American Cheviot Sheep Society 
Lafayette Hill 12, Pa. 


ANGORA GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 
Nannies are Sold! 


| wish you a Merry Christmas. 


BILL VOLKMANN 
Phone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 


Border Collies of Quality 


Pups for sale out of Internationally 
Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 
Not Many, So Hurry 


OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas. 


Registered 
BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 
Guaranteed to 
Work 
Sheep and Goats 


CLINTON HARLOW 


TEXAS 


ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


RANCH WORKING, Registered Border Collie 
Pups for sale. 


MARVIN EDWARDS, Georgetown, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable, and re- 
liable buyers and dealers handl- 
ing sheep, goats, cattle and other 
livestock are listed below. We 
heartily recommend them to our 
12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 
DON ESTES 
Auctioneer and Order Buyer 
Box 925—Phone 9408 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone No. 2516 
Desdemona, Texas 
CATON JACOBS 
231 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


LEM JONES 
Copperas Cove, Texas 
Mobile Motel 
Phone Montrose 73553 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 


LACY NOBLE COMMISSION 
COMPANY 
Livestock and Real Estate 
Office: St. Angelus Hotel 
Phone 22700-221012 and 
56025 San Angelo, Texas 


0. L. RICHARDSON 
Feeder Calves and Lambs 
Dial 23861 
Sonora, Texas 


LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804 
San Angelo, Texas 


VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 5361 
504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


OMER C. WRIGHT 
Dealer in All Kinds of Livestock 
Phone: Office 2525 Res. 2228 
Junction, Texas 


ODUS WITTENBURG, 
Auctioneer 
Stocker and Feeder Lambs and 
Breeding Ewes 
Telephone 7831, Eden, Texas 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


LIVESTOCK Hauling, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


LONG LIFE 


Many ranchmen brag about how long they 
keep the Sheep and Goat Raiser. It is saved 
a long, long time for rereading—not possible 
or convenient to do very long with a news- 
paper. You get more and better service from 
ads in the Sheep and Goat Raiser! Write Box 
189, San Angelo, Texas, for more informa- 
tion. 
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PASTURE SEEDS 
What quantity of different variety 
seeds are you interested in? 
DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
Pasture Seed Specialists 
Importers - Wholesalers - Retailers 
P. O. Box 527 San Antonio, Texas 


KING RANCH Bluestem, Buffel, 
Blue Panic and other grass 


seeds. 


GUY HUTCHINSON CO. 
P. O. Box 898 
Uvalde, Texas 


PLANTS 


LOANS 


RANCHES FOR SALE 


SOME TRADES 


call on 


127 SOUTH IRVING 


WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO 


If you are interested in buying or selling a ranch, or need a 
Ranch Loan in West Texas or New Mexico, write, phone or 


J. H, RUSSELL & SON 


Real Estate Since 1908 — Phones: 6306, 4414 or 4423 


RANCH LOANS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


> 


PA NSY PLANTS, “Giant Vari ety, Mixed Colors, 
Two Dollars per Hundred, Delivered. 
EMPIRE SEED CO., Temple, Texas 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
50’x100’ and 25’x80’ business buildings on 
West Beauregard. Both brick, in good con- 
dition. Both rented for good return. Tele- 
phone 24705, San Angelo, Texas. 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 


shotguns, handguns or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 


COYOTE SCENT for cyanide guns. 
Guaranteed results. Price $3.00 
4-oz. jar. Dealers inquire: 


DOC. FITZPATRICK 
Box 195 Del Rio, Texas 


FIREARMS AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—A good .300 Savage Automatic 
with scone or will trade for good aluminum 
boat. Write Mr. M— c/o Sheep and Goat 
Raiser, Box 189, San Angelo Texas. 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 


SELLING 50,000 Indian relics, arrowheads, 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. List free. LEAR’S, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOHAIR GROWERS — LOOK! 

We will give you 20c per pound ABOVE mar- 
ket price for mohair in trade on fine ‘’Eldo- 
rado’’ Blankets and Stadium Robes. (No 
burry hair). Free details. Rush your order 
to us so you can use those beautiful, warm 
blankets this winter and also for wonderful 
Xmas_ presents. WEST TEXAS WOOLEN 
MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


LITTLE Scrap Books—Iif you need small books, 
in which to paste clippings, photos, etc., 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. 
Size 6x9, white paper with light paper cov- 
er. Only $1.00 per dozen, The SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA RANCHER, P. O. Box 31, San 
Diego 12, California. 


BLANKETS 


SEND us raw wool, mohair, or cash 
order for fine blankets. Free details. 
WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 
422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


GIFTS 


SWEDISH CUTLERY 

Universal Knife, 111" long. The tempered 
stainless steel serrated blade slices meats, 
poultry, vegetables, bread, etc. Set in a 
handsome rosewood handle which is deco- 
rative and comfortable. (Note angle of 
handle.) 

$3.00 Postpaid in U.S.A. 


M-LEES GIFTS 
Box 6792 (SG) San Antonio 9, Texas 
Further information on request. 


UPHOLSTERING 


UPHOLSTERING 


Carpet and Rug Cleaning 
Call us—1006 Caddo 


ANGELO RUG CLEANERS 


San Angelo, Texas 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT —WALLPAPER—GLASS 
Kuhn's Paints for All Purposes 
Picture Framing—Artists’ Supplies 
MAILING SERVICE 


19 East Twohig Phone 4435 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


RADIO and TV 


SAM PRICE 


RADIO AND TV SERVICE 


“All Makes Serviced Correctly”’ 
33 Years in Radio 


Phone 21720 1102 N. Chadbourne 
“Make Us Your Electronic Friend” 
San Angelo, Texas 


GUNS 


GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 


REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


1 East Twohig San Angelo, Texas 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


M. C. HUMPHREY 
SALES and SERVICES 
1012 S. Chadbourne — Dial 5009 


SAN ANGELO. TEXAS 


CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 


Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 E. Avenue B Dial 4224 
San Angelo, Texas 


OPTOMETRIST 


AUTOMOTIVE 


RADIATORS 


COMPLETE STOCK 
We will trade for your old radiator. Cores for 
cars, trucks and tractors. 

Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL-BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 
Phone 5033 309 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


AXLE & SPRING 


SERVICES 


Wheel Alignment Experts 
R. L. Baldwin, Owner 
35 East Concho 


JEEP - JEEP - JEEP 


We Sell and Service All Jeeps 
Come In and See Us 
MEIER MOTORS, INC. 
Dial 9929 430 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


ALL TYPES TRAILER COVERS 
Canvas Repairs 
Irrigation Canvas 


San Angelo 


Awnings—Metal and Canvas 
Window Shades—Venetian 
Blinds 
Lawn Furniture Recovered 
Luggage Covers 
Automobile Seat Covers 
Ditzler Automotive Paints 
Upholstery Leatherette Supplies 


R. L. YOUNG M. L. YOUNG 


ACME 
Auto Top & Awning Co. 


Dial 6130 San Angelo, Texas 


HARDWARE 


TOUDOUZE HARDWARE 
& IMPLEMENT CO. 


Phone CA-5-2616 227 S. Flores 


San Antonio, Texas 
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LOANS 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


This brand means you can depend 
on reliable service for mortgage 
loans from a company as careful of 
your interest as of its own. Send 
for the Connecticut Mutual loan cor- 
respondent near you. He's been tied 
up with the ranch business for 
years. He'll give full weight to your 
special needs — and quickly! 


H. L. MARTIN, Manager 
EDWIN H. KEHRES, Inspector 
DAVID L. COOK, Ass’t. Inspector 
Southwest Division—Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Mississippi 
Frost National Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico 
Southeast Colorado 

1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


STERLING HEBBARD 

Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bldg. 
P. O. Box 2265, Phoenix, Ariz. 


TRAVEL 


AIRLINE, STEAMSHIP AND RAIL 
ALL-EXPENSE RESERVATIONS 
Travel Information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel — Dial 5142 
PO Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 


BREEDER LIST 

FREE — Breeders’ Directors of Texas purebred 
sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, President, 
Plano, Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Argyle, Texas 


TAXIDERMIST 
TAXIDERMIST WORK of all kinds; custom tan- 
ning, custom gloves. R. D. GRIFFITH, 108 
East 27th Street, San Angelo, Texas. Phone 
9502-5 


PUBLICATIONS 


DAIRY GOATS 


YOU'LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and health 
with dairy goats. Sample monthly maga- 
zine and information FREE. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Dept. J., Columbia, Missouri 
ORY CLEANING” 
ONE HOUR DRY 

CLEANING SERVICE 


arreoven 


We clean your clothes while you 
shop. Save time with this fine service. 
Re-weaving on moth holes, burns and 
tears. Zippers repaired. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 
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Texas Delaine News 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


THE RAINS over Texas have caused 
nearly as much comment as the pre- 
ceding dry years. Yes, even some grip- 
ing. No one felt this day would ever 
come, and it hasn’t to the rancher who 
suffered so from dry weather. The 
condition of the range land is the best 
in many years, and we hope it con- 
tinues. This has caused the livestock 
situation to do an about-face, and 
good quality livestock is hard to find. 
This is particularly true with young 
ewes. Too many were sold the past 
few years in order to conserve what 
grass was left. Many inquiries come 
into this office for good young ewes, 
so if you have any, commercial or 
registered, please inform me. 

The past year has been a very good 
one for Joe LeMay. He sold all the 
rams he had for sale and the ewes he 
planned to sell went equally as good. 
Joe has had a very hard time keeping 
the choice ram he showed in Fred- 
ericksburg. He’s had to turn a deaf 


ear to the monetary value, for cer- 
tainly the offers have been extra 
fancy, but this nice ram is being used 
for breeding purposes in Joe’s flock. 

Larry Carroll, Rudd Brothers, and 
Prentiss Head of Goldthwaite added 
more ewes to their flocks recently, as 
did Danny Miles and J. C. Miles of 
Moline Route, Goldthwaite. Joel Bon- 
ner of Fairfield is a newcomer into 
the Delaine Association. These pur- 
chases were made from Joe LeMay, 
and we wish for them much success. 

Gary Real, young son of the Amie 
Frank Reals, has decided to add De- 
laines to his show string, and we feel 
this young man will be most success- 
ful with them. Gary made the pur- 
chase of ewes and rams from the 
Hamilton Choat flock, and we shall 
anxiously await his outcome in the 
future spring shows. Best of luck to 
you, Gary, for you have made a very 
successful venture with your past 
projects. 

The major livestock shows will be 
here before we realize it, and we are 


WOLF FROOF FENCE 


FENCE 


BEST FENCE MADE 


SOLD AT ALL 
Bowman Lumber Yards 


We can furnish your fence requirements 
anywhere in the Southwest. 


For the best in Farm and Ranch Supplies 


BOWMAN LUMBER CO. can sell you the best 
quality for less money. See us before you buy. 


035-12 1412 ga., per mille... $184.48 
BARBED WIRE 

$32.20 
STAY WIRE 


16 ga. Smooth Stay Wire, per 100 Pound Roll $14.25 


$11.46 
CORRUGATED GALVANIZED SHEET IRON 
$8.95 
TREATED CREOSOTE POSTS 
MOST ALL OTHER SIZES IN STOCK 
LUMBER BARGAINS 
Lumber Co. 
~“ 1007 N. Chadbourne Phone 7113 


SAN ANGELO 


COMPLETE YARD STOCK AT 
SAN ANGELO, CLYDE, LUBBOCK, ABILENE 


ARTESIA, ROSWELL IN NEW MEXICO 
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IN TEXAS 


sincerely hoping the breeders are plan- 
ning to participate in them and make 
this show season our best. The South- 
western Exposition opens January 24, 
and now is the time to prepare for this 
major event. Much time and prepara- 
tion is required to make the livestock 
shows a success. The breeders can 
make it even more successful by hav- 
ing choice animals on exhibit for the 
public to see. 


The yuletide season is fast ap- 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


proaching, and with it brings much 
joy and happiness to the many festivi- 
ties that are so much a part of this 
happy occasion — Christmas. Let us 
pause in the midst of our many bless- 
ings, and the happiness we _ have 
known to remember someone less 
fortunate, and thus express the true 
Christmas spirit. Now, may each of 
you have the Merry Christmas you 
wish for, and a New Year filled with 
success and happiness. 


Mullin F. F. A. Members Show 
Champions at Waco Fair 


MILLS COUNTY has long been a 
county that walked away with more 
blue ribbons and champions at the 
stock shows than any other county, 
perhaps. This can be achieved only by 
hard work and a great determination 
to forever do better and has required 
the efforts and cooperation of every- 
one to achieve this. 

Mullin F. F. A. achieved the envi- 
able record at the recent Fair in Waco 
of having all the champion lambs. 
This is quite a record, and certainly 
one to be very proud of. 

Annette Duncan, right, showed 
the champion fine wool lamb, one of 
David Watters breeding. This is a 
very good lamb, and Annette is plan- 
ning to show him again in Odessa. 

Jimmy White had the grand cham- 


Grand champion lamb, Heart O’ 
Texas Fair at Waco. Fed and 
shown by Jimmy White, an F.F.A. 
member from Mullin. 


pion, a Southdown, and Roger San- 
ders had 
lamb. 


the champion crossbred 


Annette Duncan shows her cham- 
pion fine wool lamb. 


Champion crossbred lamb, Heart 
O’ Texas Fair at Waco. Shown 
by Roger Sanders, an F.F.A. mem- 
ber from Mullin, Texas. 


BOOT SHOP 


San Angelo, Texas 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Handmade Boots 
Western Wear 


Making the finest in leather goods in 
San Angelo for over 28 years 


J. L. Mercer 


“At the Sign of the Big Neon Boot” 
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Yearling Fillies 


Filly by 
First Team 


English mare, Cherub II 


ITE, Brady, Texas 


Colt by Challadroit 
out of Gilba 


Stallion Challadroit by 
Challenger 
out of Laura Gal 
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. Because 
Live Yeast 


Culture 


Is Being Added to this Highly 
Concentrated Fortifier — you 
can use LESS and still get 
BETTER results and at a sub- 
stantial saving. 


Insist that your feed dealer 
include VIM in your feeds. 
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